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Mont Orgueil Castle in Jersey, one of the four Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark). 


How to fall in love with Britain—after dark 


7 OU WILL FIND this castled village 
Y on the tiny British island of Jersey. 
There are no London night clubs here. 
No floor shows. No jazz. Just the sleepy 


blink of harbor lights, the slap of waves 
and the creak of sailing boats. 

Explore a little. It won’t take you 
long to discover the evening rewards of 
this tranquil little town. All is so still, 


your footsteps make you jump. History 
stalks the castle ramparts. A few people 
still talk Norman French. And it’s odd 
to reflect that this particular island once 
gave its name to the state of New Jersey. 

You wind up at the inn, of course. 
Here, you can try your skill at darts. 
Here, the men are robust and so is the 
beer. You shake firm hands and trade a 


tale or two. And the fish get bigger as 
you talk. This is the storied Britain— 
beyond the lights of Piccadilly. 

But even in London, where nights are 
so brilliant, you find some quiet surpr:ses. 
One place still serves an Elizabethan 
dinner. Peacock, syllabub and mead. 
See your travel agent. He can book you 
from New York and back for under $400. 


For free illustrated literature, see your travel agent or write Box 313, British Travel Association. 
In New York—336 Madison Ave.; In Los Angeles—606 South Hill St.; In Chicago—39 South La Salle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Tororo 
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(OR SELF-APPRAISAL... 


Have you reflected on 
your reading lately ? 


ICH OF THESE BOOKS HAVE YOU INTENDED TO READ 
.-- AND NEVER “GOT AROUND TO’? 


* 


* * 


image of yourself reflected here may reveal a sobering fact: 
extreme degree to which you have allowed the irritating busyness 


your life to keep you from the books you promise yourself to read. 


ousands of perspicacious readers over the country—like yourself—will 
youch for its effectiveness: membership in the Book-of-the- Month Club. 
e books you want to read are—usually—Club Selections or Alter- 


Mates. As a member you will pay 20% less for them, on the average, 
than you otherwise would. And, in addition, you will share in more 
han $13,000,000 worth of free books (retail value) now distributed 
innually as Book-Dividends. This is actually a form of member profit- 
tharing. The offer outlined below really represents “advanced” Book- 
Dividends earned by the purchase of the books you engage to buy later. 


® The books you agree to buy 
fer can be chosen from approx- 
ately 200 Club Selections and 
iternates made available during 


year. 


Each month you receive a 
and careful report about the 
it Book-of-the-Month. If you 
je it is a book you would not 


enjoy, you may send back a form 
(always provided) specifying 
some other book. Or you may 
simply say, “Send me nothing.“ 


* If you continue after this trial, 


you will receive a Book-Divi- 
dend, averaging around $7 in 
retail value, with every second 
book you buy. 


Wil RECEIVE ‘Free 


One of these Sets or Reference Works 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
2302 pages e Thumb indexed 
RETAIL PRICE $35.00 
THE OXFORD UNIVERSAL 
DICTIONARY 2615 pazes 
RETAIL PRICE $25.00 


THE WORLD OF MATHEMATICS 
Four vols. RETAIL PRICE $25.00 
CHURCHILL'S THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 
All six volumes of Sir Winston’s 


epic history RETAIL PRICE 
(if Dought separately) $39 


THE OXFORD REFERENCE 
LIBRARY Four volumes 
RETAIL PRICES TOTAL $27.25 


SANDBURG'S ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
—THE WAR YEARS Four vols 
RETAIL PRICE $36.00 


BY LOVE POSSESSED 
by James Gould Cozzens 


THE NEW CLASS 

by Milovan Diilas 
BELOW THE SALT 

by Thomas B. Costain 


THE SCAPEGOAT 

by Daphne du Maurier 
THE FBI STORY 

by Don Whitehead 


LETTER FROM PEKING 
by Pearl S. Buck 


ANATOMY OF A MURDER 
by Robert Traver 


THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN 
by Winston S. 
Churchill 

THE NEW WORLD 

by Winston S. 
Churchill 

THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 
by Winston S. 
Churchill 

A STUDY OF HISTORY 
The two-volume 
abridgement of the 
Toynbee work 


READING FOR PLEASURE 
by Bennett Cerf 


THIS HALLOWED GROUND 
by Bruce Catton 

MR. BARUCH 

by Margaret L. Coit 

THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
by Millar Burrows 


THE NUN’S STORY 
by Kathryn Hulme 


GUARD OF HONOR 


James Gould Cozzens 


THE JUST AND THE 
UNJUST 
by James Gould Cozzens 


ALARMS AND DIVERSIONS 
by James Thurber 


PROFILES IN COURAGE 
by Jobn F. Kennedy 


SPRING ON AN ARCTIC 


ISLAND 
by Katharine Scherman 


“WHERE DID YOU GO?” 
“OUT.” “WHAT DID YOU 
DO?” “NOTHING.” 

by Robert Paul Smith 


PLEASE DON’T EAT 
THE DAISIES 
by Jean Kerr 


THE RETURN OF 
LADY BRACE 
by Nancy Wilson Ross 


A CUP OF TEA FOR 
MR. THORGILL 
by Storm Jameson 


THE LAST ANGRY MAN 
by Gerald Green 


THE SHORT REIGN OF 


PIPPIN IV 
by Jobn Steinbeck 


THE CRISIS OF THE 
OLD ORDER 

by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 
by Henry A. Kissinger 














BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


A1052 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* 


of m 


and SS, free, the sige I have ~<a ee below with the purchase 








agree to emer od at least 
Al i 


ave. ‘additional monthly Selections teri ng the 


first year I am a mem 
book 


ber. Thereafter I need buy on 


nly four such 


any twelve-month period to maintain membership. 


have the right to cancel m 


more than the publisher’ 8 ‘orice, 
© cover postage and mailing expenses. 


PLEASE NOTE: A ‘‘Double Selection’’—or a set of 


charge is added 


membership any time after buying six 


and frequently less. (A small 


books offered to 


members at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in 


reckoning Book- 
obligation. 


Dividend credit, 


and in fulfilling the membership 


PLEASE SEND ME AS MY FREE WORK OR SET 





(Choose one of the reference works or sets illustrated at left) 
PLEASE SEND ME AS MY FIRST PURCHASE 





(Choose one of the titles listed above) 





Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

Address. 


(Please print plainly) 





City 





Books for Canadian members are priced slightly higher, are 
shipped from Toronto duty free, and may be paid for in 
either U.S. or Canadian currency. 





























=” *Trademark Reg, U. S. Pat. Of. 
and in Canada 











THE REporTER’s NOTES 





And What a Goof! 


Marshal Bulganin’s December letter 
to the President, as our editorial 
points out, has never been released 
by the State Department. We were 
rather bewildered when we became 
aware of this, and so will our readers 
be, if they remember the following 
episode at the January 15 Presiden- 
tial news conference: 

Q.: Have you considered asking 
Prime Minister Bulganin to publish 
your letter, as a first step so that the— 

A.: I think it says in the letter. I 
think if you will read the letter, if 
you did— 

Q.: I did, sir. 

A.: All right. It said, “I hope that 
this letter will have the same pub- 
licity in Russia that we gave yours,” 
as I recall. Now, maybe in one draft 
that might have gone out, but that is 
the way I remember it. 

[The President confers with James 
C. Hagerty, press secretary. ] 

Tue Present: Sorry, I have ap- 
parently made a goof. Isn't that in 
the letter? 

Mr. Hacerty: No, sir. 

Later on the President added: “I 
would hope that my letter got exactly 
the same degree of publicity in the 
Soviet areas that theirs has received 
in ours...” 

At first, the episode did not seem so 
striking. True, we had no clear rec- 
ollection of the Bulganin letter. But 
then, we thought, who can keep up 
with that maniacal letter writer, any- 
way? It surely must be in the New 
York Times. We looked, but there 
was no Bulganin text, only a news 
story from Washington on December 
11 to the effect that “A letter from 
Moscow, described by the Russians 
as ‘very important’ and by the State 
Department as a mischief-maker, 
was delivered here tonight for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.” There followed a 
very short summary of the letter 
and some comments by the Russian 
ambassador, who had delivered it. 


We then called the Times and were 
told that the full text, transmitted by 
Reuters as released by Tass, had in- 
deed been published, but only in the 
city edition, which reaches only 
about one-tenth of the Times's read- 
ers. Finally, we called the press sec- 
tion of the State Department, and 
were told that the Bulganin letter 
had never been released. 


QO: couRsE it was not particularly 
difficult to get a copy of the 
mischievous document that the State 
Department had, so to speak, classi- 
fied. Anybody who took the trouble 
to fish out a copy of the city edition 
of the Times could do the same. In 
fact, James Reston of the Times and 
Chalmers Roberts of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, to mention 
only two, commented on some pas- 
sages of the unreleased letter. 





We found the document on the 
whole rather readable, and not over. 
sized. It has little if any of the threat. 
ening tone that marks Bulganin’s 
similar letters to the heads of goy- 
ernment of other nations. The Rus- 
sian premier, adopting a tone more of 
sorrow than of anger, goes so far as 
to give our President some acvice on 
how, in our own interest, we should 
behave with our allies—which cer- 
tainly is very thoughtful of him. 

“It is doubtful,” he writes, “whether 
this policy [of giving tactical atomic 
weapons to the naTo allies] can re. 
sult in any strengthening of the rela. 
tions between the United States and 
its European allies. The opposite is 
more likely, for, in the final analysis, 
no country can be satisfied with a 
situation where it is compelled to 
sacrifice its independence for the 

(Continued on Page 6) 


LUNIFIED COMMAND 


The lights of the Pentagon burned until late 

As the Chiefs of Staff worked themselves into a state. 
They argued from morning to midnight to noon 

As to which of the three should take over the moon. 


“The moon is terrain, Sirs!” the Army chief shouted, 
“It’s land to be occupied, foes to be routed. 

There isn’t a question, the Lunar Command 

Is ours to be shouldered and ours to be manned!” 


Then up spoke the Air Force and said with a hoot, 
“And how will the Army arrive there, on foot? 

And how do you figure supplies will get there 

If the moon isn’t under the aegis of Air?” 


“You two,” cried the Navy, “are missing the boat! 
If you knew your astronomy well, you would note 
That the moon, as the power controlling the tide, 
Demands that the Navy alone must preside!” 


And so they continued till far in the night 
As the moon, still unoccupied, shone on their plight 
And wondered half-smiling how long it would be 


Before there was one where there used to be three. 


—SEC 
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DOES NOT MAKE AN EDUCA 


3 


A message from Dr. Mortimer J. Adier, 
EDITOR, THE SYNTOPICON 


“The greatest mistake anyone can make about liberal edu- 
cation is to suppose that it can be acquired, once and for 
all, in the course of one’s youth and by passing through 


school and college. 


“This is what schoolboys do not know and, perhaps, cannot be expected to 
understand while they are still in school. They can be pardoned the illusion 
that, as they approach the moment of graduation, they are finishing 

their education. But no intelligent adult is subject to this illusion for long, 


once his formal schooling is completed. 


“He soon learns how little he knows and knows how much he has to 
learn. He soon comes to understand that if his education were finished with 
school, he, too, would be finished, so far as mental growth or maturity 
of understanding and judgment are concerned. 
“With the years he realizes how very slowly any human being 
grows in wisdom. With this realization he recognizes that the reason why 
schooling cannot make young people wise is also the reason why it cannot 
complete their education. The fullness of time is required for both.” 


ESSENTIAL IN THE 
LIBRARY OF EVERY THINKING PERSON 


GREAT BOOKS 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Now available direct from the publisher 


with great new 


SYNTOPICON 


fascinating “‘idea-interpretez”’ 


[ee publication of this Private 
Library Edition of the GREAT 
BOOKS is regarded as an outstanding 
event in the fields of literature, phi- 
losophy and science. It is not just a 
reprint of books already in your li- 
brary. The 54 volumes which com- 
prise the GREAT BOOKS were pub- 
lished after 8 years of research by 75 
scholars at a cost of over two million 
dollars. Many of the books have 
been especially translated into Eng- 
lish. Many of them are out of print 
and unobtainable through normal 
channels. Together they include all 
the accumulated wisdom of 3,000 
years of civilization. 


The list of authors is impressive— 
Homer, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, 
St. Augustine, Milton, Machiavelli, 
Faraday, Kepler and St. Thomas 

inas—to name just a few of the 
74 authors and ve tm whose works 
are represented in this special edition 
of the GREAT BOOKS. The area of 
thought is limitless. Every tidea 
that ) shaped the lives of thinking 


Published by 
the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 


PRIVATE LIBRARY 


men is explored—astronomy, ethics, 
philosophy, war, peace, religion, 
death, love, mathematics, medicine, 
science, theology—102 ideas that 
have occupied great minds since man 
could think. 


But the magnitude of the GREAT BOOKS is not in 
its authors and subject matter alone. Pub- 
lished with them is a great new SYNTOPICON 
designed to make your reading more mean- 
ingful. The SYNTOPICON is 
quite literally a great teacher 
“living” in your home ... al- 


EDITION 


rich your mind with this Private Li- 
brary Edition of the GREAT BOOKS. 
Send now for the free booklet which 
describes this handsome edition in 
detail. Look it over . . . think it over. 
But don’t wait to mail in the coupon 
below. The supply of these booklets is 
necessarily limited. Avoid the chance 
of disappointment by mailing your 
coupon now! 


| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 





ways at your disposal to 
guide your reading .. . in- 
terpret the great ideas... 
make clear to you the most 
abstract thought. With the 
SYNTOPICON you will find new 


new absorbing interests .. . 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 
DEPT. 162-B 
425N Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me, free and without obligation, 
your handsome booklet which pictures and 
describes the revolutionary SYNTOPICON and 
the GREAT BOOKS in full detail. Also, include 


| complete information on how I may obtain 
this magnificent set, direct from the publisher, 


on your special budget plan. 





new understanding of your- 
self and other people. 


(please print) 
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Heads of State 


Perennial candidates for the French premiership: (in foreground) Bourgés-Maunoury; (bottom 
to top in basket) Mendés-France, Schuman, Faure; Pinay (in white tie rushing to claim 
his place in line behind) Mollet (with glasses), Mayer, and (mounting to the top step) 
Félix Gaillard—who recently appealed for parliamentary support, “if only for a few months.” 








DEMONSTRATION OFFER 


OF NEW BOOKS OF 


HISTORY and WORLD AFFAIRS 


Take any 3 3 for only’32 


MEMBERSHIP 
(VALUES UP TO $24.00) 


ERE is an amazingly generous demon- 
stration offer. It is made solely to 
prove to you how much you will enjoy the 
WIDE VARIETY of important new books 
of history and world affairs you can get at 
cash savings through the History Book Club. 

The distinguished selections pictured on 
this page —all handsomely bound, and 
many of them illustrated —sell for as much 
as $8.50 each at publishers’ list prices. But 
we invite you to choose ANY THREE for 
only $3.95, if you join the History Book 
Club on this Trial Membership Offer. 

The History Book Club selections are 
chosen by an eminent Board of Historians 
made up of Dumas Malone, Walter Millis 
and Louis B. Wright. Each book is de- 
scribed to you — in advance — in a careful 
and objective review. If you do not want 
a book, you merely return a printed form 
(always provided) and it will not be sent. 
You may accept as few as four selections 
or alternates a year, and resign at any time 
after accepting four such books. 

You receive a valuable Free Bonus Book 
with every fourth purchase after your ini- 
tial selection. (Last year, counting the 
value of Bonus Books, members saved an 
average of $3.16 on each selection.) And, in 
addition to current selections, a great many 
other important new books are always 
available to you, at special Members’ low 
prices and with full Bonus Credit. 

Right now, choose ANY THREE books 
from this page (values to $24.00) for only 
$3.95. Mail entire coupon now — without 
money —to History Book Club, Inc., Dept. 
RR-27, 40 Guernsey St., Stamford, Conn. 


2 A i OLIN 9 Bills TIE: 


HISTORY BOOK CLUB, inc., Dept. RR-27 
40 Guernsey St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send me at once the THREE 
books I have checked, two as my 
enrollment gift and one as my 
first selection, and bill me ONLY 
$3.95 (plus a few cents for post- 
age and packing). Forthcoming 
selections will be described to me 
in advance, and I may decline 
any book simply by returning a 
printed form. You will send me a 
valuable FREE BONUS BOOK 
each time I purchase four addi- 
tional selections or alternates. My 
only obligation is to accept four 
selections or alternates in the 
first year I am a member, and I 
may resign at any time after ac- 
cepting four such books. 


GUARANTEE : If not completely satisfied, 
1 may return my first shipment within 7 
days, and membership will be cancelled. 


a MEMOIRS OF GEN. WM.T. my 

His own story, in his own words, 
of what it was like to lead the most 
damned-and-praised campaign of the 
Civil War—and one of the most devas- 
tating of all time. List price $8.00. 


[—) MERCHANT OF PRATO by Iris 
LJ Origo. Extraordinary biography 
of a 14th century European—from his 
own, utterly frank writings on life, 
trade, manners and morals on the eve 
of the Renaissance. List price $7.50. 
HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL 
STAFF by Walter Goerlitz. The 
great military geniuses—their person- 
alities, triumphs and fatal mistakes. 
List price $7.50. 
f—) THE TREE OF CULTURE by Ralph 
LJ Linton. Man's religions, sciences, 
family habits and civi izations—from 
tribal beginnings to modern times. 
List price $7.50. 
fr) A WORLD RESTORED by Henry 
LJ Kissinger. A new look at one of 
Europe's epochal moments — when 
Metternich’s genius resolved the chaos 
after Napoleon’s defeat, and set up 
a peace destined to last a hundred 
years. List price $6.00. 
MIGHTY STONEWALL by Frank E. 
Vandiver. What kind of man 
was this military genius—who would 
not fight on Sunday? List price $6.50. 
KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS by Ray 
West, Jr. The story of the Mor- 
mons — their hard-fought ‘ings, 
unique PR rites, plural mar- 


tty: List price af] —— 


BYZANTIUM: Greatness and Decline 

by Charles Diehl. Compelling 
record of the Se and barbarity, 
grandeur and of a 
capital. List price $8.50. 


ie A HISTORY OF FRANCE by Andre 
Maurois. A great author’s mas- 
ne new history of victories, defeats 
. kings, yoy and 
heroes. List 
a TESTIMONY. oF The SPADE by 
Geoffrey Bibby. Thrilling ‘‘you 
are there’’ reenactment of the lives, 
customs and religions of prehistory— 
from Stone Age savagery to the dawn 
of civilization. List price $6.75. 
ARMS AND MEN by Walter Millis. 
This remarkable study-in-depth 
of U. S. military history—its weapons 
and warriors, its hot and cold wars— 
leads to a surprising new estimate of 
our military’s place in the world of 
today. List price $5.75. 


MILITARY HISTORY OF MODERN 
CHINA by F. F. Liu. The tri- 
umphs and defeats of Chiang’s China, 
through world war, civil war and in- 
ternational upheaval. List price $6.00. 
‘a THE RED ARMY Ed. by B.H. Liddell 
Hart. The power and potential 
of the Soviet war machine, explained 
in full by noted military experts — 
some who fought for Russia, some 
who fought against. List price $6.00. 
— TO POWER by ng sory. 0 





why & heapened ond 
who accomplished it. Sess preee Gee. 











sake of strategic plans alien to its na- 
tional interests, and to run the risk 
of taking the counter-blow upon it- 
self because of foreign military bases 
on its territory.” Marshal Bulganin 
knows a great deal about the rela- 
tions between a major power and 
its allies. 

The old man even tries to be caus- 
tic: “Has not the experience of inter- 
national relations in the last decade 
shown the belief that peace and se- 
curity may be insured ... through a 
policy of brinkmanship to be utterly 
unfounded?” 


Hy the State Department re- 
fused to release the document 
we do not pretend to know. But there 
seems to be no doubt that the Presi- 
dent, while reading the various drafts 
of his answer to Bulganin, was led to 
believe that the Bulganin letter had 
been widely distributed in this coun- 
try. Indeed, he was so proud of the 
sentence he had recited that he in- 
sisted on stating his belief once more. 
Of course, Jim Hagerty knew it all, 
and, in a long briefing session with 
the President before that very press 
conference—if we are to believe a 
lyrical cover story in Time magazine 
—failed to mention that the Bulganin 
letter had not been released. 

Yet if the two letters are compared, 
the advantage unquestionably lies 
with the one that went out over the 
President’s name. To the President 
must go the credit for having found 
the right word for the whole sorry 
matter. 


The Double Edge 


Four years ago in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, the Juridical Political Commit- 
tee of the tenth Inter-American 
Conference voted a ringing “declara- 
tion of solidarity for the preservation 
of the political integrity of the Amer- 
ican states against international 
Communist intervention.” 

The document cited “The faith of 
the peoples of America in the effec- 
tive exercise of representative de- 
mocracy as the best means — to 
promote their social and _ political 
progress.” The declaration was signed 
by seventeen nations, including 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and 
the Conference’s host, Venezuela. 
Perén’s Argentina, for reasons best 
known to itself, abstained. Costa Rica 
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boycotted the entire Conference, 
protesting that Venezuela was a 
military dictatorship. 

Unfortunately, a number of Latin- 
American governments have de- 
pended on U.S. arms rather than rep- 
resentative democracy to keep them- 
selves in power. U.S. arms were an 
important factor in prolonging Vene- 
zuela’s military dictatorship under 
General Marcos Pérez Jiménez. In- 
evitably the result has been a 
certain amount of confusion and 
resentment. 

Speaking of the casualties in the 
recent uprising that drove Pérez 
Jiménez from the country, former 
President Romulo Betancourt has 








said: “He who machine guns ap 
unarmed people with weapons map- 
ufactured in the United States is as 
much a criminal as he who machine 
guns them with weapons made in 
Russia.” 

Pérez Jiménez has found refuge in 
the Dominican Republic, where Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Trujillo is also re- 
ceiving arms from the United States, 
Another dictator, Fulgencio Batista 
of Cuba, is using American weapons 
against his enemies. 

The only consolation is that weap- 
ons sometimes change hands. But it 
is a bloody process and one that is 
very costly to the prestige of the 
United States. 
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This is about Alphonse J. Dulle, as- 
sistant foreman in the pressroom at the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. | was once a 
copy boy with occasional duties in a 
similar pressroom and | am not sur- 
prised that Mr. Dulle is a pressroom 
boss. They are men of a certain breed, 
entirely capable of instructing a big- 
eyed copy boy to tell that lily-fin- 
gered managing editor so-and-so to 
come down and run these so-and-so 
presses himself if he don’t like it. 

| have had Alphonse J, Dulle on my 
mind for several weeks now, because 
a lot of hopes ride with Mr. Dulle. He 
is engaged in a struggle over his front- 
yard mailbox; and in some ways the 
outcome will be just as vital to Amer- 
ica and its traditional way of life as 
the outcome of Secretary McElroy’s 
struggle to reorganize the Pentagon. 

The clipping about Mr. Dulle has 
been lying in front of me for a long 
time, but other things were always in- 
terfering—the State of the Union 
speech, rockets, Khrushchev, and Sec- 
retary Dulles, who spells his name 
almost the same as Mr. Dulle but is 
probably no relation. The clipping 
reads as follows: “St. Louis, Janu- 
ary 3. Alphonse J. Dulle’s neighbors 
filed suit today for two thousand dol- 
lars damages because his mailbox is 
white with black lettering. They want 
the court to force him to paint it black 
with white lettering like all others in 
the twenty-two house development.” 

Well, the other day, Khrushchev, 
Secretary Dulles, and the other dis- 
tractions seemed quiescent and | 
couldn‘t stand it any longer, anyway, 
so | put in a call to St. Louis. Press- 
rooms are noisy places, so | called 
the house and got Mrs. Duile. There 
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was a cagy. note of suspicion in her 
voice, and | wasn’‘t surprised. After all, 
anyone who has been ambushed by 
her own neighbors is not going io give 
her trust to total strangers, just like 
that. 

Clearly, the Dulles are an em- 
battled family and | gathered they 
were not enjoying their lonely if lofty 
isolation. But, as Mrs. Dulle told me 
Mr. Dulle keeps saying to her, there 
just comes a time when if a man can‘t 
call his home his own, he can’t call 
his soul his own and he’s just got to 
fight it out. 

A man can’t very well stand guard 
with a shotgun any more, but he can 
hire a lawyer, the modern equivalent, 
so Mr. Dulle has done that. Twice, 
said Mrs. Dulle, her husband has { 
moved the mailbox, but the trustees 
of the development—these are owned, 
not rented properties—still weren't 
satisfied. They not only want the color 
changed; they want the box on a 
black metal rack, like the others, in- 
stead of on what they call an unfin- 
ished wooden post. Actually, it’s a 
creosoted post, Mrs. Dulle explained. 

The court hasn‘t acted yet; so we 
don't yet know whether, in the eyes 
of American justice, a group of Amer- 
icans have, singly or collectively, been 
damaged materially, socially, or spir- 
itually because one among them has 
dared to be different. But we can re- 
port that the Dulles are not entirely 
forsaken in their lonely eminence. 
They have been getting letters from 
around the country and, said Mrs. 
Dulle, ‘‘every one of them’s on our 
side.” 





(From a broadcast over CBS Radio) 
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CULTURE-—BEING AND NOTHINGNESS~and eight other important 
books as your introduction to membership inthe MARBORO BOOK CLUB. 


THE LIVING PAST is much more than an unprecedented international best- 
seller. Hailed by archaeologists, anthropologists, literary and art critics 
alike, it is‘a totally new kind of illustrated book about the magnificent and 
terrifying past we call Ancient History. Brilliant, idol-smashing, ency- 
clopedic, it brings to life each of man’s earliest attempts at civilization— 
some of them brutal, some inspiring, some depraved—from Thebes to 
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O THE LIVING PAST. By Ivar Lissner. 


triumphantly to life the great 

eries of aes. anthro- 
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508 pages, ineluding 64 pp. of fabu- 
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MENEZ. First representa- 
tive cross-section of prose and poems 
by the 1956 Nobel Prize Winner, in- 
cluding writings never before pub- 
lished in book form. List Price $4.75 


THE 7 LIVELY ARTS. By Gilbert 
Seldes. Exciting new edition of the 
classic study of America’s popular 
arts—movies, musical comedy, comic 
strips, dancing, music (from ragtime 
to rock-and-roll), and all the rest. 
List Price $4.95 


THE CLOWNS OF COMMERCE. By 
Walter Goodman. An irreverent in- 
vestigation of Madison Avenue's 
professional ‘‘persuaders,”’ and how 
they are deceived by their own 
“‘campaigns.’’ Hilarious, merciless, 
and every word is true. 

List Price $4.95 
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to materialistic Pieccshy yet con- 
ceived.”’"—N. 
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O BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. By 
Jean-Paul Sartre. Sartre's Philoso- 
phy of Being, including his views on 
social relations, his doctrine of free- 
dom, and existential psychoanalysis. 
635 pages. List Price $10.00 


MAKERS OF THE MODERN WORLD. 
By Louis Untermeyer. 800-page en- 
cyclopedia of the 92 men and women 
who created the thought and taste 
of our time—from Proust to Einstein, 
Roosevelt & Stravinsky. The modern 
Plutarch’s Lives. List Price $6.50 
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ral education in one 

giant 620-page volume covering the 

full range of modern knowledge from 
atomic physics to psychiatry. 

List Price $6.50 


KLEE. By Gualtierei di San Lazzaro. 
Paul Klee’s greatest ‘one-man show’’ 
—a triumphant summary of the life 
and work of this Einstein among 
pgintere, with 360 reproductions of 
his most famous and enigmatic works, 
including 80 full color plates. 

List Price $5.75 
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any book simply by returning the printed form always 
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ON SCIENTIFIC SECRECY 
To the Editor: I have read William S. Fair- 
field’s article “The High Cost of Scientific 
Secrecy” (The Reporter, January 9) with 
great interest and congratulate him on bring- 
ing out so forcefully the inanities of some 
of our government security and classification 
practices. 

Trevor GARDNER 

Chairman and President 

Hycon Manufacturing Company 

New York 


To the Editor: Mr. Fairfield’s article on 
the dangers of scientific secrecy was one of 
the few enlightened articles of the post-Sput- 
nik era. His report was a strong argument 
for lifting many of the oppresive security 
bans on scientists and the flow of scientific 
information. 

While the many suggestions for greater 
scientific education in our schools might in- 
fluence our achievements in a decade, the 
need for accomplishment is now. 

Atan TERNES 
Detroit 


NATO’s NEW LEASE 

To the Editor: I have been repeatedly im- 
pressed by your combined abilities to pre- 
sent a total and pertinent view of important 
issues to your readers. 

Your editorial in the January 9Y issue 
(“New Lease on Life for NATO”) exempli- 
fied this characteristic to such an extent that 
I was compelled to write and offer you my 
congratulations. 

It is an unexpected pleasure in these days 
to find a publication that is big enough and 
rational enough to give credit where it is 
due. I am not one of those you mentioned in 
a previous issue over whom Mr. Eisenhower 
has any kind of hold, but it is educational 
to learn about the few times when he ex- 
presses the leadership inherent in the office 
of the President. 

Perhaps we can hope that the remainder 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s term will be notable for 
additional tendencies in this direction, and 
that The Reporter will continue to keep the 
“unheld” up to date. 

WituiaM J. Hession, Jr. 
Cornell University 


GALILEO AND OPPENHEIMER 
To the Editor: Your Editorial (“Minds on 
Trial”) and Giorgio de Santillana’s article 
“Galileo and J. Robert Oppenheimer” in the 
December 26 issue are among the most ex- 
citing pieces I have read in a long time. In- 
deed, coming at the end of the year, they 
may be said to crown the work of The Re- 
porter, in many respects America’s liveliest 
and boldest magazine in the realm of politics 
and ideas. 

The Galileo articles vindicate The Report- 
er’s basic approach as I see it; namely, that 
for an understanding of politics, history 
properly used casts the steadiest light, and 
ihat in fact without a historical perspective 
contemporary events seem merely sensational 


or meaningless. When you remark that the 
treatment of Oppenheimer was “pitiful” rath- 
er than “infamous for there is always an 


element of deliberate evil in infamy and,~ 


sometimes, of greatness,” .you put a wealth 
of mankind's intellectual experience into one 
sentence. As for Professor de Santillana’s 
essay, it tells us what is significant about 
Galileo and Oppenheimer for our time, and 
the brilliant comparison of the two trials is 
an intellectual tour de force. To me, one of 
the most memorable conclusions of the San- 
tillana piece is that the Inquisition was rela- 
tively mild compared to its recent American 
counterpart. In the case of Galileo, his con- 
demnation was basically a “formal” one; it 
was tacitly understood that, after certain 
formalities, he could go on with his work. 
as he did, quietly. In the case of an Oppen- 
heimer, the aim is to destroy a man’s useful- 
ness by destroying his reputation. 

In conclusion, I would say that l, for one, 
have been heartened by this reading about 
Galileo. Why? Because Galileo still lives 
and, likewise, Oppenheimer is not perma- 
nently silenced. But for how long will the 
scared little men who condemned them be 
remembered ? 

Sau K. Papvover 
New York 


To the Editor: In your December 26 issue, 
on the basis of the Oppenheimer case, you 
write in your editorial: “Everybody is a 
slave in Soviet Russia but the scientists. 
Here, everybody is free and only the scien- 
tists are kept on the leash.” 

Have you stopped to think what would 
have happened to a Dr. Oppenheimer in 
Soviet Russia if he had consorted with spies 
for a capitalist country; had donated money 
to anti-Soviet or pro-American causes; had 
deliberately lied to the mvp in the course of 
a security check; and finally if, for whatever 
high-minded reasons, he had caused delay in 
the Soviet H-bomb program? 

The nonsense now being written about 
Soviet scientists is nauseating to those who 
know how many of them (along with his- 
torians, literary critics, philosuphers) have 
perished in torture chambers and slave 
camps; how many of them have been forced 
to work and produce under constraints rang- 
ing from house arrest to laboratories inside 
prisons. 

Let’s hope some naive Soviet scientist 
doesn’t try, in an experimental mood, to test 
the freedom you think he enjoys by defend- 
ing some Soviet Oppenheimer or lambasting 
some policy of the Kremlin in the scientific 
area. 

Soviet scientists are not slaves—as long 
as they keep strictly out of political affairs 
and the realm of ideas not directly related 
to their special scientific field. One wrong 
intellectual step and their freedom is ex- 
posed for the fraud that it is. | wonder how 
many free-world scientists, even in the light 
of the Oppenheimer case, would settle for 
that kind of freedom. 

Eucene Lyons 
Pleasantville, New York 


THE ICONOCLAST ON NBC 
To the Editor: During his stints ,, 
NBC’s radio show Nightline, Mort Sah 
all unwittingly, has been refuting one po, 
tion of Nat Hentoff’s otherwise accurate and 
entertaining portrait of “The Iconoclast j; 
the Night Club” (The Reporter, January 9) 
We refer, of course, to Mr. Hentoff’s stat 
ment that NBC wouldn’t risk using him. Th 
fact is that we’ve been living dangerously 
with Mort for the past two months—Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings—which is proof tha 
we're not “afraid.” Nervous, yes, but not 
afraid. 

Peter Lassatty 

Producer, Nightlind 


THREE BRAVOS 

To the Editor: Today’s citizen, striving 
understand and spur the nation’s advance 
must, above all things, stand well and broad 
ly intormed. The Reporter, with uncommo 
forthrightness and refreshing challenge 
touches off charges in the mind which sen 
the reader in search of fair and sensib 
solutions. 

Many thanks to you and The Reporter {oy 
helping me to shun the precooked opinion 
and the stock answer which, more often than 
no, fail to fit the terrible urgency of the 
times. 

Norman Reaper, President 
Pozzy-Reader Public Relations, Inc 
New York 


Tc the Editor: Bravo and hearty congratu! 
lations on the interview with Camus in the 
November 28 issue of The Reporter (“The 
Obstinate Confidence of a Pessimistic Man,’ 
Albert Camus interviewed by Jean Bloch 
Michel). 

Camus sent me a copy of the interview 
as it appeared in Demain, and I was de 
lighted to see it appear so promptly here. 

Justin O’Brien 
New York 


To the Editor: Please accept my congratu- 
lations on your December 26 issue. I though! 
“Topolski’s Chronicle” was a brilliant inne 
vation for The Reporter. 
Ben SHAHN 
Roosevelt, New Jersey 


MUST THE SOIL BANK FAIL? 
To the Editor: Carroll Kilpatrick's article 
“The Soil Bank Deserves a Better Trial’ 
(The Reporter, December 26) proposes, 0 
the long run, the wrong solution for a st 








ous problem. 

The author admits that we have today # 
excessive surplus of farm products, and thal 
this excessive surplus was created by 4 
agricultural technology. 

However, he then advocates . . . 4 Pl 
gram (the soil bank) that will keep 
existence the very farmers who product! 
the present surplus, and who will, if kept" 
existence and allowed to function, produ 
future surpluses. In other words, the publi 
is not only paying a million dollars a day! 
preserve the present surplus, but according 
to the author should pay even more to pr 
serve farmers who will create more %¥ 
pluses. 

Wiruiam Canis 
Milwaukee 
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Take your choice 


OF THESE INDISPENSABLE 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


BOOKS ARE ALMOST FOUR TIMES THE SIZE SHOWN HERE 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF QUOTATIONS 


With an introduction by BERNARD Darwin. 
Most convenient of quotation books. Fuller 
cross reference of more than 40,000 quota- 
tions makes it possible to compare similar 
and related phrases and ideas. New Index 
gives the number of each quotation on its 
page. 2nd Revised Edition. 1,022 pages. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF NURSERY RHYMES 


Edited by lonA and Peter Opie. 800 popu- 

lar rhymes, riddles, catches, games, alpha- 

bets, counting rhymes. Illustrated with 400 

uctions of charming woodcuts which 

red in earliest children's books and 

pbooks, and 150 additional woodcuts by 
Joan Hassall. 494 pages. 


THE CONCISE 
OXFORD DICTIONARY 

Adapted by H. W. and F. G. Fow.er from 
the Oxford Dictionary. Revised by E. Mc- 
InTosH. The handy, desk-size, one-volume 
child” = its great parent, in the completely 

reset, corrected and expanded 4th 
edition. 1,552 pages. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 


By H. W. Fowter. The classic authority on 
correct speech and writing. Settles innumer- 
able knotty questions of correct spelling, 
grammar and recognized usage, with sound 
guidance and many examples. /4th Printing. 
750 pages, 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 


Chosen, with an Introduction, by F. O. Mat- 
THIESSEN. Includes 571 selections from the 
works of 51 American poets ranging from 
the seventeenth century to the young poets 
of today. 1,188 Pages. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 


Chosen and edit : 
Cover Te ited oz: — ——- oor the 
mnt "highly pred aw i English 

seven centuries of! ic de- 

Slapenent from thirtoonth-century Iyri to 
modern poetry. Revised Edition. 1,1 Pages. 





A DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN-ENGLISH USAGE 


By MarGaret NICHOLSON, based on Fowler's 
Modern English Usage. The “faster Fowler,” 

especially prepared for Americans. Adds new 
words and idioms and variations in American 
and English usage and spelling. 684 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by Simm Paut Harvey. 
Alphabetically arranged for ready reference, 
this single volume covers the whole range 
of Greek and Roman literature, showing at 
the same time its background and its influ- 
ence on English literature. 499 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by Sm Paut Harvey. 
Covers alphabetically by title and author 
more than ten centuries of literature in the 
English language, with brief biographies of 
writers, summaries of ts, and explana- 
tions of the many allusions commonly met 
with in our literature, 3rd Edition. 940 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By James D. Hart. The standard guide to 
American books and authors, thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date with summaries 
of recent books and information on writers 
who have come into prominence since 1948. 
3rd Edition. 898 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO MUSIC 


By Percy A. SCHOLES. The most famous of all 
one-volume musical encyclopedias, brought 
up-to-date with new material on contempo- 
rary music and musicians. Includes biogra- 
= opera ler and a Pronouncing Glos- 

of some 7,000 names and terms. 9th 
Edition. lustrated. 1,255 pages. 


THE SHORTER 
OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


pa sg 4 by WiitiaM Lrrtte, H. W. Fow.er 
J. Couson, Revised and edited by C. T. 
Suave. The big one-volume dictionary (a 
known as The Oxford Universal Dictionary) 
based on the re “historical princi- 
ples” which have made the original 13- 
volume.Oxford English Dictionary a recog- 
nized classic. 3rd Edition. 2, 538 pa pages. 
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A UNIQUE OFFER TO REPORTER READERS 


. . publishes the best reference books in the English lan- 

says Charles Poore in Harper’s. Undoubtedly you have 
always wanted to own several, or all, of the books described on this 
page. Now, for a limited time, you have the privilege of examining your 
choice of these titles in your own home, with the understanding that you 
may pay for them on a budget plan. (Details are explained in the cou- 
pon below.) 

This is your golden opportunity to build an Oxford reference 
library that is the dream of every educated person . . . on terms that 
permit easy monthly payments. 

Published and periodically revised by Oxford University Press, 
honored by scholars and treasured by their owners, these modern ref- 
erence works form a bond of kinship between men and women of cul- 
ture throughout the world. Which of them belongs in your library now? 
You can make the choice without moving from your chair; use the 
coupon below to order as many volumes as you wish. You need send no 
money. Simply indicate the titles you wish, clip the coupon, and mail it. 








o Concise OxFORD 
DICTIONARY . <n G40 
C FOWLER: MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE $3.75 
CZ NICHOLSON: AMERICAN- 
ENGLISH USAGE ....... $5.00 
(CD COMPANION TO ences 
LITERATURE . $10.00 


SPECIAL OXFORD PURCHASE PLAN 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
16-01 Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Please send me the Oxford Reference Books I 
have checked. If my order totals more than $11.00 
1 am to receive an itemized invoice. This may be 


paid in full or at the rate of $5.00 a month until © FOEPANION TO AMERICAN 
the last remaining balance is paid. : 

. a" C0 COMPANION bid CLASSICAL 
Orders totaling less than $11.00 will be accompa- LITERATURE $3.75 


nied by a bill payable in full at the end of 30 days. 1) COMPANION To we. = 


o =e ) BOOK bal ENGLISH 
VERS! $6.00 

















Name 
1 OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE..... $7.00 
Address Ci QeFORD DICTIONARY OF 
TIONS ..........$10.50 
Ci oxForo DictioNARY oF 
City Zene___ State. NURSERY $8.50 
© Send descriptive folder: © sHoater oom ENGLISH 
“A Selection of Oxford Reference Books.” OL Serene soe Nes 00 




















QUICKLY SELLS 
TWO SHORT STORIES 
“I sold two short stories which pas A 


a me. 
assignments have roduced results.’’— 
Samuel K. Ward, 7364 W. 26th 8t., 





New York, N. ¥. 


To People 


who want to write 
but can’t get started 


D® YOU have that constant urge to write but fear that 
a beginner hasn’t a chance? Here is what a famous 
editor said:— 

“There is more room for newcomers in yy than ever 
before. Some of the greatest of writing women 
have passed from the scene. Who will take their place? 
Fame, riches and the h of it await the 
new men and women of power.’ 


A chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE Writ- 





women w 

writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but —~ 

analysis of your latent ability, your powers of imagina- 
Those who thi 


e 
take the famous N.LA. course based on the practical 

ew York Copy Desk Method which teaches you to write 
oe writing. You work at home, in leisure time, ly 
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MAX ASCOLI, Editor and Publisher 
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WuHo— 
WHAT— 
Wuy— 


NCE AGAIN we are glad to have the opportunity of 
0 praising something the administration has done: in 
this case it is provided by the President's letter to 
Bulganin. The heart of this document contains some 
of the most daring and timely proposals made by any 
government in this tragic period of international con- 
flict. We know there is nothing more difficult than to 
convey a sense of urgency about the tragic situation 
that our country and the whole of mankind now faces. 
The idea of total disaster is something that our minds 
seem unable to grasp. Max Ascoli’s editorial is precise- 
ly on this theme, and his reasoning is supported by two 
professional soldiers who are not supposed to be softies: 
Dwight Eisenhower and Omar Bradley. General Brad- 
ley’s admirable statement was made in a speech last 
November. .. . Paul Jacobs, one of our staff writers, 
and Robert C. Albrook, of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, have been looking into the missiles situa- 
tion. Mr. Jacobs’s article considers our missiles as one 
part of the Air Force program—a program that can 
be understood only if. we realize the special conditions 
under which the Air Force has developed, and the 
absolute faith our airmen have in air power—a faith to 
which their sacrifice has only too frequently testified. 
The paradox and the tragedy of the Air Force, as Mr. 
Jacobs's article implies, is that it has reached the zenith 
of its power and, at the same time, is confronted by the 
danger of having overreached itself. Mr. Albrook’s re- 
port on our missiles is not discouraging but it does little 
to dispel the adverse criticism that has been leveled 
against some missiles, particularly from abroad. 


By crrcomtative Henry S. Reuss (D., Wisconsin) is 

a member of the House International Operations 
subcommittee. .. . William Korey, free-lance writer, 
specializes in intergroup relations. . . . S. L. Shneider- 
man is a Polish-born journalist. 

Lois Phillips Hudson is a young California house- 
wife... . Stanley Kauffmann, novelist and playwright, 
is a consulting editor at Ballantine Books. . . . Morris 
Philipson teaches at Hunter College in New York. . . . 
Nat Hentoff is a frequent contributor on musical sub- 
jects. .. . Alfred Kazin is the author of On Native 
Grounds (Harcourt, Brace)... . Eugene Burdick is 
the author of The Ninth Wave (Houghton Mifflin)... . . 
Warren G. Bovée is using his leave of absence from 
the Marquette University College of Journalism to work 


with our staff... . John Kenneth Galbraith is Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Harvard. 
Our cover is by Gil Miret. . . . The cartoon, “Heads 


of State,” is by Justin Murray. 
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EDITORIAL 





MAX ASCOLI 


We Cannot Put Off Salvation 


HERE CAN WE find a reasonable chance of making 

some progress in our negotiations with Russia? 
Which should come first: reduction of the tension that 
has produced the armament race, or a slowing down of 
the armament race that has produced the tension? Dur- 
ing these last few years we have been going round and 
round, but the answer has remained the same: both 
come first. Lately it has become fashionable to say that 
we must proceed one step at a time, tackling, with all 
purposeful slowness, one small territorial or weapons 
problem after another in the hope of moving ahead to 
larger and more complex ones. Easy does it. 

Yet during the last few months, missiles and nuclear 
warheads and Sputnik penetration into outer space have 
shown the fantastic disproportion between the actual 
means and the conceivable ends of warfare. If there 
is any sense left in the world both we and the Russians 
should engage in immediate negotiation to bar war in 
outer space. This is exactly what the President has sug- 
gested in answering Marshal Bulganin’s letter—a letter 
that, incidentally, the State Department never saw fit 
to release. “Both the Soviet Union and the United 
States,” the President wrote, “are now using outer space 
for the testing of missiles designed for military pur- 
poses. The time to stop is now. . . . Should not outer 
space be dedicated to the peaceful uses of mankind and 
denied to the purposes of war? That is my proposal.” 

Strangely enough the letter to Bulganin found most 
of our press just about as unresponsive as it had been 
a few wecks earlier on the occasion of the Nato meet- 
ing. This time, however, there was a difference, for the 
listless reception given the President’s proposals could 
find some justification in the fact that they were 
wrapped in provisos that seemed designed to make 
them inoperative. Or maybe the Presidential legal 
draftsman put them in as points on which to bargain. 


The Ultimate Automation 


We have become accustomed to speak complacently 
about the balance of terror as the equivalent of the bal- 
ance of power. There are people who still talk blandly 
about a stalemate in the armament race and the ad- 
vantages of a reciprocal deterrent—as if there could be 
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a stalemate in so furious a race, as if the nuclear and 
atomic weapons that each side aims at the other could 
allow any lasting deterrence. Actually, with due respect 
to Sir Winston who coined the phrase, the only thing 
the balance of terror has in common with the balance 
of power is the word “balance.” 

The rest is madness. We have become inured to this 
madness, and no one has put it better than General 
Bradley: “If I am sometimes discouraged, it is not by 
the magnitude of the problem, but by our colossal in- 
difference to it. I am unable to understand why-if we 
are willing to trust in reason as a restraint on the use of 
a ready-made ready-to-fire bomb—we do not make 
greater, more diligent and more imaginative use of 
reason and human intelligence in seeking an accord 
and compromise which will make it possible for man- 
kind to control the atom and banish it as an instrument 
of war.” 

If we make only a very modest attempt at a more 
diligent use of our reason, we cannot help realizing 
that the weapons system both countries are feverishly 
developing lends itself less and less to the control of 
human intelligence, no matter whether it is the intelli- 
gence of good men or bad men, of responsible or of 
tyrannical leaders. The weapons system on which both 
nations are becoming increasingly dependent, with all 
its self-regulating electronic and nuclear devices, is 4 
gigantic step toward the ultimate perfection of automa- 
tion: the automation of death. 

The greater the danger of total war between the two 
major powers, the greater are the obstacles to any 
change in the international order of things. For the 
Russians this immobility has been particularly oppres- 
sive, since their power in contrast to ours is aggressive 
and disruptive. Less than a year after they manufac- 
tured their first atomic bomb, Communist armies 
marched into South Korea. Since then there have been 
endless warnings about more and more Koreas to come. 
None has. After that most decisive yet wasted war, 10 
more Communist divisions have marched into « neigl 
boring country. 

But Communism could hardly afford to stay ol 
tained. It had to try new invasions. Lately it succeeded. 
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when Sputnik established a Soviet claim on outer space. 
The vigor of the American reaction, the advocacy on the 

of an otherwise exceedingly sensible Congressional 
leader of total—obviously American—control of outer 
space, all this must have given Khrushchev and Com- 
pany the evidence that once again Soviet expansion 
would be counteracted. 

At this particular juncture, the President’s proposal 
to Bulganin for stopping—and now—the traffic of mili- 
tary missiles through outer space could not have been 
better timed. The President also suggested that the two 
great powers “progressively eliminate weapons which 
could destroy, through fall-out, vast segments of hu- 
man life.” 

If, as the President himself emphasizes, negotiations 
for keeping outer space out of bounds start immedi- 
ately, then the ludicrous reversal of roles between our- 
selves and the Russians will come to an end. For years 
we talked about brinkmanship, while the Russians 
consistently practiced it, threatening to send volunteers 
to Egypt, deluging the nato nations with Bulganin 
letters, and even managing, just a few weeks ago, to 
create a brink on the Turkish border. In the same way, 
we are still debating about limited war while they 
have acquired the means to wage it, as the November 
military parade in Moscow has shown. However, they 
do not approve of limited war, for they say it will in- 
evitably lead to total war. With equal vigor they decry 
total war, while getting ahead of us by producing the 
most appalling weapons to wage it. They say most of 
the things we should say, do most of the things we leave 
undone, and keep mum on some of the subjects, such as 
‘massive retaliation,” our leaders, until a short time 


ago, used to blab about. 


Priority Number One 


Perhaps, after all, it is good that they got into outer 
space ahead of us. They surely know by now that 
they cannot stay up there alone, and. that no matter 
whether we join them today or tomorrow, in greater or 
in lesser strength, the only sensible thing to do is to 
leave those dismally cold places and come down closer 
to earth. Practically, this is what the President wrote 
to Bulganin. The implication of what he said is that 
the use of outer space for warlike purposes is an act 
of war against mankind. This was already true of nu- 
clear-weapons tests. It has become incontrovertible since 
the Russians, driven by their urge to expand, found a 
celestial equivalent for a new Korea. 

They have much more to learn, many more restraints 
to accept than we, for the nature of their political order 
is both convulsive and aggressive. For us to renounce 
the warlike use of outer space means to give up some 
dd delusions about victory through air power—plus the 
delusion about ultimate, absolute victory through the 
we of ultimate, absolute weapons. The Russians have a 
much larger number of absolutes to get rid of. 
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We are huddled together—we and they—on this life- 
bearing planet. To be sure, we do not like each other. 
But do we—or they—want to extinguish life? 

The conclusion is what the President has said: There 
must be no war in outer space, which means that there 
must be no missiles traveling there. We must produce 
the best possible intercontinental and intermediate mis- 
siles and then be ready to scrap them if the Russians 
actually do the same. This sounds mad, but it is not 
even a fraction as mad as what otherwise lies ahead 
of all mankind. 

Negotiations with the Russians for the abolition 
of these weapons, as well as of nuclear bombs, is infi- 
nitely more urgent than negotiation for the settlement 
of political or territorial controversies anywhere. In 
fact, the present causes of conflict between the East and 
the West have become somewhat trivial because of the 
fantastic disproportion between military means and 
political ends. 

This is why it was unfortunate that the President 
once again put such emphasis on the reunification of 
Germany. To be sure, it is regrettable that this nation 
remains divided. The internal condition of the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe is equally regrettable. But of 
the various disengagements that are talked about these 
days, none is even remotely as urgent as disengage- 
ment from outer space. 

The downgrading of political and territorial contro- 
versies does not imply that the domestic state of affairs 
in countries ravaged by Communism is acknowledged 
as legitimate and permanent. Rather, we accept a mora- 
torium on the solution of political difficulties between 
nations, and prepare ourselves for the time when inter- 
national politics, with something like a manageable 
balance of power, may start operating again. 

Even the once-towering importance of ideological 
conflicts is now dwarfed. Are the Russians still thinking 
of a world-wide state, a sort of World Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—a state that, in due course, will 
wither away? Are we really convinced that the destiny 
of nations all over the world will be unfailingly and 
happily settled by letting people everywhere enjoy free 
and unfettered elections? 


HERE CAN BE no better way of testing our faith in 

freedom than by tackling now the task the Presi- 
dent has just outlined. What this task demands of 
us is staggering. We must go on devising new weapons 
in order to make negotiable the stopping of their pro- 
duction. We must be fully prepared for any kind of 
war, total, limited, and conventional, yet keep our pre- 
paredness retractable and our economy convertible. 
This requires a gigantic intellectual effort on the part of 
government, business, and labor. It is going to be hard 
on every man and woman here and everywhere, but, as 
Omar Bradley has said, “How long . . . can we put off 
salvation?” © 











Pilots, Missilemen, and Robots 


PAUL JACOBS 


“W* BELIEVE,” states the introduc- 
tory section of a “Speakers 
Guide” summarizing “the United 
States Air Force Basic Doctrine,” is- 
sued in 1955, “that this nation’s in- 
fluence in international affairs is 
strengthened or weakened by the 
state of its air force . . . that by ex- 
ploiting the great versatility of air 
forces it is possible to gain decisive 
results in support of our national 
policies in all forms of international 
relations—including full peace, cold 
war, limited wars of all kinds or 
total war . . . That free people are 
best able to counter aggression— 
whenever, wherever and however it 
threatens them—only when they 
have adequate air forces and those 
air forces are employed properly . . . 
That the Air Force must remain 
dedicated to the task. of providing 
the basic military strength to pre- 
serve freedom, in concert with the 
other Armed Services and in part- 
nership with the American people 
and the allies...” 

The other armed services have 
made similar and equally categorical 
claims, but certainly the Air Force 
has been more successful in its ap- 
peal to the imagination of the 
American people and in its requests 
for funds. Its ascendancy over the 
Army and Navy has grown in direct 
relation to the growth of our inter- 
national responsibilities. While the 
Air Force has achieved its aim of 
being considered the most decisive 
branch of our armed services for 
the purposes of deterring and pun- 
ishing aggression, its concept of war- 
fare is basically unchanged. It has 
constantly placed an overwhelming 
emphasis on annihilating targets far 
behind enemy lines by means of the 
most destructive weapons delivered 
by the fastest carriers. 


—— HOSTILE main army in the 
field is a false objective,” said 
Billy Mitchell more than a quarter 
century ago, “and the real objectives 
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are the vital centers. The old theory 
that victory meant the destruction 
of the hostile army is untenable. 
Armies themselves can be disregarded 
by air power if a rapid strike is made 
against the opposing centers.” 

Mitchell was the first American 
military pilot to preach the cause 
of air power as the instrument “to 
gain decisive results.” There is little 
difference between his beliefs and 
those stated in our day by General 
Curtis E. LeMay: “Once you have 
won the air battle, then there is no 
doubt about the outcome—the ulti- 
mate decision. You may or may not 
have to go on and destroy other 
military forces in being and re- 
sources, but the survival of one na- 
tion’s air power over that of an- 
other decides the issue.” 


Victory Through Air Power 


The concepts of strategic warfare 
and the function of independent air 
power first loomed up in. the minds 
of military pilots who flew the Jen- 
nies, Spads, DH4s, and Fokkers in 
the First World War. An Italian 
general, Giulio Douhet, became 
their Clausewitz by conceiving of the 
warplane as something more than 
just another weapon in the arsenal 
of the army and navy. 

The U.S. Army Air Force between 
1919 and 1939 followed three para- 
mount trends. These were: “the ef- 
fort to establish an independent air 
force, the development of a doctrine 
of strategic bombardment, and the 
search for a heavy bomber by which 
that doctrine could be applied.” In 
its struggle for autonomy and pres- 
tige, the Air Force placed all its em- 
phasis on air power’s capability to de- 
cide the outcome of the battle, just 
as after 1890 the Navy had argued 
for Admiral Mahan’s doctrine that 
sea power and the building of a 
large navy was the key to survival. 

After gaining a quasi-separate 
status in 1935, the Air Force finally 
became independent of the Army 


after the Second World Wu. Inde. 
pendence strengthened the .\i: Force's 
conviction, shared by the airmen ol 
most other countries, that strategic 
air power was capable of becoming 
the greatest deterrent force in peace 
and the deciding factor in any mili- 
tary struggle. 

But victory in the Second World 
War was certainly not brought 
about by strategic bombing alone, 
and without the atom bomb the 
theories of Douhet and _\fitchell 
might have had to stand the test 
of severe revision. The Air Force 
had no doubt that the atom bomb 
answered the requirements of stra- 
tegic bombing. The same require. 
ments also demanded an air fleet 
capable of carrying destruction into 
the enemy heartland. 

Ever since the Strategic .\ir Com- 
mand was first established it has en- 
joyed paramount status in the Air 
Force over the Air Defense Com- 
mand, charged with defending the 
continental United States, and the 
Tactical Air Command, charged 
mainly with supporting ground 
troops. 

Believing that superbombers are 
its backbone, the Air Force has re. 
served its most enthusiastic support 
for those technological advances 
which promised to increase the 
striking power of strategic bombing, 


Why Bother with Jets? 


Does it help inflict the most crush 
ing blow on the enemy with the 
most far-reaching means of delivery’ 
This is the question the Air Force 
has persistently asked of every tech- 
nological advance. It has had little 
or no patience with new devices that, 
particularly at the beginning, failed 
to increase the destructive power 0! 
the weapon or the distance to which 
it could be delivered. This was the 
case with jet engines. 

When jets were first devised be 
fore the Second World War, mil 
tary air services—not only in th 
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United States—showed little interest 
in them. At that time jet engines 
required enormous amounts of fuel, 
and their range was much more lim- 
ited than that of conventional pis- 
ton-engined equipment. The jet en- 
ine had been conceived in England 
by Frank Whittle of the Royal Air 
Force in 1929, but there was so little 
interest in it that the patent for it 
was never even put on the “secret” 
list and was published throughout 
the world. In 1935 Whittle let his 
patent lapse when the British Air 
Ministry refused to pay the five 
pounds necessary to renew it. In 
the end an investment from a bank- 
ing firm brought about the further 
development of the engine, and it 
was not until after the outbreak of 
war with Germany that the raF de- 
cided to accelerate this development. 
The U.S. Army Air Force, too, 
seemed to show little interest in jets 
until late in the war when German 
jets seriously threatened our daylight 
strategic bombing operations. On 


one raid, according to Whittle, we 
lost thirty-two out of a formation of 
thirty-six Flying Fortresses to Ger- 
man jets. The situation was so seri- 


ous that a number of British Mete- 
or fighter jets were temporarily 
withdrawn from combat and em- 
ployed in mock attacks against 
American bombers based in Britain, 
0 that our fliers could develop de- 
fensive tactics against enemy jets. 

A British report on these mock 
attacks, quoted by Whittle, states: 
“Results of these trials must have 
proved very depressing to the Amer- 
ians with their existing aircraft, 
a it would appear that Meteors 
could sail in as and when they 
pleased, each destroying two or 
three Forts, and pull away without 
the escorting fighters (even Mus- 
tangs) being able to do very much 
about it.” 

Fortunately, a British jet engine 
had been brought to the United 
States in October, 1941, and copied 
here so adroitly that an American 
version was flight-tested a year and 
three weeks later. But jets were not 
really part of the Air Force’s combat 
operations until the Korean War. 


Why Bother with Missiles? 


When it first came to deal with mis- 
iiles, at the end of the Second World 
War, the Air Force’s prime concern 
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was to develop those capable of in- 
tercontinental flight. Long-range bal- 
listic missiles, as yet much less accu- 
rate than manned bombers, were of 
great interest to the Air Force only 
if they could carry warheads of suf- 
ficient destructive potential to over- 
come the problem of accuracy and 
warrant the enormous cost of their 
development and production. The 
first contract for development of 
an intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) was given to Consolidated- 
Vultee Aircraft (now Convair) of 
San Diego in 1947 for the Atlas. 

The first Atlas, requiring no less 
than ten rocket engines, never got oft 
the drawing board. The carcass of a 
second Atlas model, a hundred feet 
high and looking like a stranded 
space ship, still sits on a beach near 
San Diego, a weird monument to 
technological difficulties. That Atlas 
with its warhead would have been so 
heavy that no rocket engine then 
available or even at the blueprint 
stage could possibly lift it. 

That experience, plus the govern- 
ment economy drive of the late 
1940’s, was enough to make the Air 
Force unwilling to experiment with 
new techniques. The Air Force 
dropped the ICBM project and allo- 
cated the major portion of its budget 
to the heavy bombers, like the slow 
and enormously expensive B-36, last 
of the piston-engined bombers. Just 
as, fortunately for the Allies, the 
development of the V-2 rocket got 
only the most reluctant support of 


the German high command, so the 
Air Force gave little support to the 
Atlas ICBM program after 1948. For 
two and a half years Convair con- 
tinued the Atlas development on a 
sharply reduced schedule, with its 
own funds and with only twelve peo- 
ple assigned directly to the program. 

From 1948 until the early 1950's, 
the Air Force’s main emphasis con- 
tinued to be directed toward heavy 
bombers for strategic warfare and 
short-range missiles for tactical use. 
During 1949, the Air Force spent 
about $2,290 million on aircraft and 
only $39 million on missiles. 

In that same year a bitter fight, 
occasioned by a cut in naval appro- 
priations, broke out between the 
Navy and the Air Force over the 
capabilities of the Air Force’s heavy 
bombers to deliver atomic weapons 
far behind enemy lines. The Defense 
Department, trying to cut its budget, 
chose to allocate its funds in favor 
of the Air Force bombers and or- 
dered construction halted on the 
Navy’s supercarrier United States. 

The dispute over the B-36 appro- 
priation was accompanied by an an- 
gry interservice controversy about 
the over-all matter of strategic war- 
fare; the efficiency of the B-36, in 
cluding its vulnerability and accu- 
racy; the role of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; and the value of the big 
bombers in general. 

The Air Force naturally stuck to 
its position “that the concept of stra- 
tegic bombing and the extent of its 
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employment as now planned are 
sound.” Fleet Admiral William F. 
Halsey (Ret.) disagreed, stating: 
“Mass bombing of cities and fac- 
tories can only produce delayed, re- 
mote, and indirect effects on the 
course of the war. The weight of the 
evidence in our own and British 
bombing surveys shows this very 
clearly. These reports show that it 
was a mistake to believe that B-17s, 
or later B-29s, could, by unescorted 
mass bombing attacks on cities, gain 
military advantage in proportion to 
their cost, or to believe that results 
would be directly and immediately 
effective.” 


B* 1950, almost all Air Force de- 
velopment funds were allocated 
to short-range tactical missiles, prac- 
tically none for ICBM or IRBM de- 
velopment. In fact, because no mis- 
siles suitable for delivery of atomic 
weapons over long distances seemed 
feasible at the time, the Air Force 
began to lose interest in long-range 
missiles. There was even some discus- 
sion within the Air Force that the 
Navy, which during this period had 
been spending at least as much on 
guided missiles as the Air Force and 
the Army together, might take over 
the whole missile program. 

In July, 1950, Aviation Week com- 
plained that the United States had 
no ICBM, no long-range rockets, and 
no service-tested or service-accepted 
missiles in spite of an expenditure 
of $100 million. One reason cited for 
this lack was that Army “Ordnance 
holds that missiles are merely artil- 
lery without guns. So we are getting 
World War I and World War II 
artillery thinking. 

“And the Air Force conceives mis- 
siles as merely airplanes without the 
need for pilots. So we get World War 
I and World War II Air Force think- 
ing. 

“The same arguments for divorc- 
ing the Air Corps from the Army to 
set up a separate Air Force now ap- 
ply to splitting off missile design, 
experimentation and development 
from the government administrators 
whose first love and first responsibil- 
ity are to either artillery or air- 
planes. The missile is neither.” 


*An Instrument of National Policy’ 


It was not until 1954 that serious 
development of the intercontinental 
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missile was started by the Air Force. 
Three years later General Thomas 
D. White, Chief of Staff, usar, wrote: 
“One of the most significant steps 
taken by the Air Force during the 
past decade was the decision to ac- 
celerate the development of the long- 
range ballistic missile . . . With each 
passing year the ballistic missile will 
become more important as an instru- 
ment of national policy.” 

Actually the Air Force’s decision 
came after Trevor Gardner, then 
Air Force Special Assistant for Re- 
search and Development, set up an 
Air Force Strategic Missiles Evalua- 
tion Committee, known also as the 
“Teapot Committee” or the Von 
Neumann Committee after its chair- 
man, the late John Von Neumann. 
The committee was asked whether a 
missile that could carry an H-bomb 
warhead was feasible. 

The Evaluation Committee, in ad- 
dition to Von Neumann, included 
Clark Millikan, Charles Laurit- 
sen, and Louis G. Dunn, all of 
Caltech; Dr. Hendrik W. Bode, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories; Dr. 
Allen E. Puckett, Hughes Aircraft; 
Dr. George W. Kistiakowsky, Har- 
vard; Professor J. B. Wiesner, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
Lawrence A. Hyland, Bendix Avia- 


if - 





tion; and Drs. Simon Ramo and 
Dean Wooldridge, heads of the 
Ramo-Wooldridge Company. Ramo 
and Wooldridge had headed elec- 
tronics research and development at 
Hughes Aircraft and had worked 
there on the Falcon air-to-air missile 
and on fire-control systems, but had 











left the company after a managerial 
struggle. 

Early in 1954, the Ramo-Wool. 
dridge technical staff came to the 
conclusion that ICBMs could be 
built. The Vo: Neumann Commit. 
tee, endorsing tha! conclusion, rec. 
ommended to the Air Force that 
such a program be carried out with 
increased priority, and that its direc. 
tion be placed under the control of 
a strong “development-management 
organization.” Although the commit. 
tee was not unanimous in its recom. 
mendations, the Air Force gave the 
program highest priority, and in 
August, 1954, the Western Develop- 
ment Division (now the Ballistic 
Missile Division) of the Air Research 
and Development Command was 
established under Major General 
Bernard A. Schriever; the Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corporation was chosen 
as the division’s technical staff in 
providing systems enginecring and 
technical direction to the contractors 
and subcontractors. 
























i bps H-soms made the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile into an 
integral part of the Air Force. Today 
the “missileman” has come of age. 
The missile is a part of his life and 
he calls it familiarly a “bird.” The 
“birds” have “hardware” bodies 
filled with “plumbing” and carry in 
their warhead beaks the “gadget,” 
sometimes also known as_ the 
“gizmo,” which, if the flight is suc- 
cessful and the descent to earth 
accomplished without mishap, will 
detonate. 

Missiles, together with the manned 
heavy bombers of sac, have truly 
been adopted as the most important 
“instruments of national policy,” 
the weapons on which the adminis 
tration puts its major reliance for 
the defense of the nation and ou! 
system of alliances. Prime or evel 
exclusive reliance on strategic wal: 
fare, utilizing “big” bombs, either 
“clean” or “dirty,” and heavy bomb 
ers or missiles to carry them, ha 
had wide acceptance in many mili: 
tary-political circles. The Air Force, 
like the Army and Navy, has no lack 
of influential friends in Congress 
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of the industry’s 1956 sales were to 
the military. Its spokesmen are often 
retired or reserve Air Force generals. 
Major General Orval R. Cook 
usar, Ret.) is now president of 
the Aircraft Industries Association. 
Major General Samuel R. Brentnall 
(usaF, Ret.), former Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Guided Missiles, is now 
vice-president and assistant general 
manager of the military division of 
Motorola, Inc., which manufactures 
missiles. Lieutenant General Ira C. 
faker (USAF, Ret.) is now with 
s Aircraft. Lieutenant Gen- 
etal Harold L. George (usar, Ret.), 
formerly of Hughes Aircraft, is a 
vice-president of Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corporation, which not only serves 
as technical staff of the Air Force's 
Ballistic Missiles Division but is also 
in the electronics business, both mili- 
tary and civilian. On March 1, 1955, 
General George took a leave of 
absence for eight months from 
Ramo-W ooldridge to return to active 
duty. Ramo-Wooldridge also em- 
ploys Major General Gordon P. Sav- 
ille (usar, Ret.); and Ramo-Wool- 
dridge’s parent company, Thompson 
Products, has two retired Air Force 
generals on its staff. Other com- 
panies working on Air Force con- 
tracts follow a similar policy of 
employing retired generals. 


Mutual Assistance 


Considering that spending on mis- 
siles, both for manufacturing and 
research, has climbed from $1.3 bil- 
lion im fiscal 1955 to $4 billion in 
fiscal 1958, the aircraft industry has 
an understandable interest in missile 
work. 

As far back as 1946, Business Week 
magazine stated: ‘““The AAF—as big 
an Organization all by itself as the 
Navy—has been reaching for the 
missiles with especial eagerness be- 
cause it sees itself, with its combat 
functions gone, reduced to the status 
of aerial truck driver for the ground 
lores. . . clearly it behooves firms 
involved in the guided missiles pro- 
gram to be sure of their contacts 
with AAF.” 

Bearing out the somewhat prema- 
lure dictum of Business Week, Gen- 
tral Cook recently attacked any 
government “disposition to place 
missile development in Government 
asenals and with universities and 
other tax-free institutions. The air- 
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craft industry does not believe in 
that. The business of missile sys- 
tems is a natural function of the air- 
craft industry and should replace 
lost business in the manned aircraft 
field if this industry is to maintain 
the state of health which has always 
been considered of vital importance 
to this nation. Also, there is an ex- 
pensive loss of time and efficiency 
in translating the project from de- 
velopment by an arsenal or a uni- 
versity to production by industry. 
There are great advantages in flexi- 
bility and improvement if the de- 
sign, experimental, tooling and 
manufacturing teams work together 
from the start.” 


yee Air Force in turn has long 
been dependent on the aircraft 


industry. When it received some 
independence in 1935, it had 
pilots and planes but no technical 
services such as ordnance, matériel, 
and quartermaster. There was noth- 
ing in the Air Force to compare with 
Army or Navy scientific and engi- 
neering traditions or personnel. The 
Air Force inevitably turned to the 
aircraft manufacturers for the scien- 
tific and technical assistance it 
needed. 

Of course by now a large research 
and development staff, both military 
and civilian, has been built up by 
the Air Force. But there are still im- 
portant differences between this 
group and those in the Army and 
Navy. Many of the Air Force research 
and development group are extreme- 
ly competent and well trained, but 


as is almost inevitable, they are un- 
der the direction of Air Force pilots. 

The skill of a pilot is operational, 
not necessarily transferable to another 
realm such as research and develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, many of the key 
men in charge of the Air Force re- 
search and development program 
are pilots. The thinking of the Air 
Force leaders—all pilots—is inevita- 
bly conditioned by the skills they 
have mastered. Who can know more 
about air and space travel? 

General Schriever, head of the Air 
Force Ballistic Missile Division and 
directly in charge of the ICBM and 
IRBM program, was trained as a 
combat pilot but later acquired 
remarkable engineering experience. 
The same cannot be said of Gen- 
eral Thomas S. Power, former com- 
mander of Air Research and Devel- 
opment and now head of the 
Strategic Air Command. 

Since the Air Force has had to 
depend upon the aircraft industry 
as a substitute for scientific tradi- 
tion and family tree, a new team 
developed in American military and 
political life: the interdependent in- 
dustrialists and fliers. 


Leave It to Industry 


Much of the present dispute over 
missiles between the Air Force and 
the Army stems from the aircraft 
industry’s opposition to the Army’s 
concept of developing weapons, in- 
cluding missiles, in ordnance cen- 
ters with its own staff—ordnance 
centers such as the one at Redstone 
Arsenal where the Army team un- 
der Wernher Von Braun developed 
the Jupiter and Redstone missiles. 

“The United States Army is 
reaching a fever pitch in a vicious 
campaign of myth and half-truth to 
try to establish its dominance in the 
development and operational use of 
guided missiles,” begins a recent edi- 
torial in Aviation Week. In quite 
remarkable contrast to its 1950 edi- 
torial which stated that missiles 
were neither artillery nor airplanes, 
the editorial concludes: “The at- 
tempts of the Army to force its 
ordnance arsenal philosophy on mis- 
sile development and the efforts of 
its pamphleteering henchmen to or- 
ganize a National Missile Industry 
Conference aimed at dragging mis- 
sile business from the aviation in- 
dustry into a separate ‘missile in- 
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dustry’ are doomed to failure 
because they are flying in the face of 
technological facts.” 

It is also the “conviction” of the 
Air Force itself that the rocket de- 
velopment program “should be 
handled in a manner like that of 
other engine development programs. 
Traditionally, industry has always 
been regarded as a partner in these 
ventures.” 

The “ordnance arsenal philos- 
ophy” as explained by Secretary of 
the Army Wilber M. Brucker is in 
sharp contrast to that of the Air 
Force and the aircraft industry: 

“When we turn a project over to 
industry most of the guesswork . . . 
has been eliminated. We have a 
good yardstick to measure accept- 
able performance. We know within 
narrow limits what the cost ought 
to be . . . how soon we should ex- 
pect delivery.” 

Discussing the Air Force philos- 
ophy, Brucker said, “There is a 
philosophy of procurement which 
advocates contracting out virtually 
everything and putting upon indus- 
try the whole job of determining 
what should be supplied. This can 
lead to false starts, frequent modi- 
fications and unsatisfactory end 
items. Such procedures are wasteful, 
costly and time consuming.” 


r IS APPARENT that the conflict 
over development philosophies be- 
tween the Air Force and the aircraft 
industry on one side and the Army 
on the other, with the Army sup- 
ported to some extent by the Navy 
and the electronics industrv, is not 
just over who is to carry out the de- 
velopment but also over how it is 
to be done. 

In its attitude toward research 
and development, the Air Force and 
the aircraft industry are inclined to 
agree that research is most impor- 
tant when it is likely to produce 
quick results. Yet it is a well-known 
fact that such military devices as the 
bazooka gun and radar, to cite only 
two, were derived from basic re- 
search that held out no immediate 
promise of application. 

The aircraft industry spends little 
of its own money for research, basic 
or otherwise. According to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Federal 
government funds “accounted for 
more than four-fifths of the aircraft 
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industry’s expenditures” on research 
and development. 

As a result of the Air Force habit 
of leaving a whole project from be- 
ginning to end to the aircraft indus- 
try, enormous financial commitments 
have been made to contractors for 
the development of fantastically in- 
tricate and complicated projects that 
existed only on paper at the time the 
contracts were drawn up. Some $690 
million and eleven years of effort 
were invested by the Air Force in 
the Navaho project, North American 
Aviation’s pilotless bomber, by the 
time the program was canceled in 
July, 1957. 

Fortunately, something was sal- 
vaged from the Navaho project: the 
engine developed to get it to a cruis- 
ing speed is being used in other Air 
Force and Army missiles. North 
American had to develop the en- 
gine itself, for no other company was 
interested in working on rocket 
motors big enough to get the Nava- 
ho up to the required speed. 

A few months after the Navaho 
cancellation, North American was 
awarded a contract to develop a new 
jet bomber, to be fueled with new 
chemical combinations. The con- 
tract was given North American 
after Air Force officers conducted 
what was described by the Los 
Angeles Times as “exhaustive, week- 
long evaluations” of the North 
American designs and those of the 
Boeing Company, which also was 
trying to get the contract. The 
Air Force does not expect to have 
a flying model of the plane for at 
least “two or two and a half years,” 
with no date set for when produc- 
tion can be expected. The contract 
was awarded in spite of a strong 
feeling that the bombers themselves 
will be obsolete by the time the 
plane is available. 


Faleon and Sidewinder 


The leave-it-to-industry approach of 
the Air Force is well illustrated in 
the contrast between the Air Force 
Falcon, an anti-aircraft missile car- 
ried on Air Force fighter planes, and 
the Navy’s Sidewinder, carried by 
Navy fighters and also, together 
with the Falcon, on three types of 
Air Force fighters. The first Falcon, 
the GAR-1, was developed by the 
Hughes Aircraft electronics division 
when it was under the direction of 


Drs. Ramo and Wooldridge. Work 
on this Falcon, an extremely compli. 
cated device that is guided to its 
target by radar, began in 1947, Mi). 
lions of dollars were invested in jts 
development, and today each GAR.| 
still costs $19,000 to produce at 
Hughes, although it is anticipated 
that eventually this figure may drop 
to about $10,000. A later model, the 
GAR-98, based on the same radar 
guidance principle, costs between 
$25,000 and $50,000 each, although 
this is also expected to drop to 
$10,000. 

Two years after work started on 
the Falcon, the development of the 
Sidewinder, which does essentially 
the same job as the Falcon, began at 
the Naval Ordnance Test Station in 
California. Sidewinder grew from 
some basic research carried out at 
the station under a small budget al- 
located for that purpose. It is guided 
to its target by infrared radiations 
from enemy aircraft rather than 
radar. Sidewinder is extremely sim- 
ple, has few moving parts, and was 
developed at the Naval Test Station 
in less time than the Falcon GAR-]. 
In spite of the “expensive loss of 
time and efficiency in translating” a 
project from development “by an 
arsenal or university to production 
by industry” charged by General 
Cook of the Aircraft Industry Asso- 
ciation, Sidewinder is produced by 
Philco and General Electric at a cost 
of $800 to $1,000 each. 

According to the Navy, the work 
done at the Naval Ordnance Test 
Station by Dr. William B. McLean 
and his associates saved the govern- 
ment $5 million in the development 
program and $41 million in the pro- 
duction program, on the basis ol 
comparisons with the costs of other 
similar missile programs. 

In 1952, Hughes began to develop 
the Falcon GAR-2A, which is based 
on the same infrared principle used 
by Sidewinder. GAR-2A went into 
production in 1957 and now costs 
$9,000 each. 


HEN THE aircraft industry de- 

velops civilian aircraft, without 
government funds, it is much more 
conservative in planning and pro 
duction. But in dealing with the Air 
Force, it experiments with an entire 
program, vouching for the end re 
sults in advance of tests. For ¢& 
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ample, according to the Los Angeles 
Times, “industry experts” insist 
that the new North American chem- 
ical-fuel bomber, still in its early 

jon and years away from produc- 
tion, “will be capable of 2,200 
MP.H. for extended periods and a 
ceiling of 100,000 feet.” 

Not all the aircraft companies op- 
erate in the same way, and there 
is also conflict within the Air Force 
itself concerning the development 
and production of weapons. But 
the restrictions of classification pre- 
yent free and open discussion of 
methods of production that involve 
policies of the utmost concern to the 
nation and to its allies. The depend- 
ence of the Air Force on the air- 
craft industry is understandable—and 
probably inevitable. But doubts per- 
sist. To the credit of the Air Force, 
it must be said that since the end of 
the Second World War it has made 
earnest efforts to secure sound coun- 
sel for its long-range scientific mili- 
tary research from a nonprofit corpo- 
ration, first known as Project RAND. 
General H. H. Arnold, seeking to 
retain the services of wartime scien- 
tists, set it up at Douglas Aircraft, 
where it remained until, with the 
help of the Ford Foundation, it 
began a separate existence. 

RAND, a civilian scientific organ- 
ization, advises the Air Force, some- 
times making policy suggestions con- 
trary to Air Force doctrine. The 
existence of RAND, supported by 
Air Force funds, provides the basis 
for self-criticism and internal discus- 
sion over differences in policy. There 
are such differences within the Air 
Force, and probably little would be 
lost if some of them were made 
known to the public. 


The Role of Ramo-Wooldridge 


The development philosophy under 
which the Air Force and Ramo- 
Wooldridge are developing the Atlas 
and Titan ICBMs and the Thor 
IRBM is a logical extension of the 
concept of “taking concurrent de- 
velopment, production, and opera- 
tional actions,” as General Schriever 
has described it. “Obviously,” says 
the general, “this can be done only 

a weapon system has such 
promise of success and great poten- 
tial that it is worth taking risks. 
Long-range ballistic missiles are such 


Weapons.” 
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Dr. Ramo, General Schriever’s 
chief scientific adviser, has outlined 
the Air Force development cycle 
somewhat more simply. “We gam- 
bled,” he said of Thor. His firm’s 
description of systems engineering 
states: “Although the initial re- 
searches must be as thorough as 
possible, many decisions must be 
made boldly on the basis of incom- 
plete information. Investigation must 
continue so as to determine whether 
further data support the decisions. 
Any indications of the need for 
changes must be carefully weighed.” 


HE AiR Force has its own ration- 

alization for the risk it is taking. 
“The creation of the ballistic missile 
has been a tremendous undertaking, 
surpassing even the Manhattan proj- 
ect in scope and goals,” says Gen- 
eral White, Air Force Chief of Staff. 
The development-management con- 
cepts and policies used in the mis- 
siles program have “parallels in the 
Manhattan Engineering District,” 
says General Schriever. 

But although there are some par- 
allels in the great costs and the high 
stakes involved, there are also great 
differences in the way the work was 
done. In the Manhattan Project, the 
universities and scientific labora- 
tories played the key development 
role now taken by industry in the Air 
Force missile program. Throughout 
the Manhattan Project, different 
groups of scientists all grappled with 
the same problems, sometimes even 
duplicating their efforts as they tried 
first one approach and then another, 
until their aim was accomplished. 

The Air Force has delegated to 
Ramo-Wooldridge the responsibility 
for supervising research and develop- 
ment, systems engineering, and tech- 
nical direction, plus, states Dr. 
Ramo, the function of “indirectly” 
influencing the selection of Air 
Force contractors by proposing to 










the Air Force the research and de- 
velopment “plan which tends to de- 
fine the nature of the needed con- 
tractor.” By the terms of the contract, 
Ramo-Wooldridge itself will not 
manufacture any of the components 
used in the missiles. 

In exchange for its work, Ramo- 
Wooldridge receives a little less than 
ten per cent of the cost of providing 
the services. Dr. Wooldridge says: 
“We actually make only about four 
per cent. We get less profit on the 
services of a skilled scientist than an- 
other company makes on a lathe 
operator.” 

To carry out its role of “system 
engineering” in the ICBM and 
IRBM programs, Ramo-Wooldridge 
has more than three thousand em- 
ployees, over half of them working in 
its Space Technology Laboratory, the 
new name for the division responsi- 
ble for the Air Force missile program. 
The company’s other six divisions, 
which are beginning to do both mili- 
tary and civilian electronic work, are 
housed in new structures, some still 
being erected, a few miles away. 
Since, according to company officials, 
ninety per cent of the operations have 
been military, it seems safe to assume 
that a good portion of the company’s 
1957 earnings of $43 million came 
from its supervisory role over the 
missiles program. For the services it 
renders to the Air Force, Ramo- 
Wooldridge’s profits may be far from 
exorbitant. It all depends on the per- 
formance of the finished product. 


—— of the peculiar position 
Ramo-Wooldridge holds in its 
relationship to the Air Force and the 
contracting out of missile work, there 
are complaints—not unusual in this 
field—circulating through the aircraft 
and electronics industry. It is a 
“source of friction,” according to 
Aviation Week, that Ramo-Wool- 
dridge, as the technical supervisors 
of the ballistic-missiles program, is 
given access to the technical data of 
the contractors with whom in its 
other divisions it competes directly. 
Ramo-Wooldridge officials flatly 
deny this charge, pointing out that 
the ballistic missiles division has re- 
cently been completely separated 
from other company operations. 
Following his court-martial for re- 
vealing classified material, Colonel 
John C. Nickerson, an outstandin: 
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Army missile specialist, charged that 
the Air Force, its contractors, 
and Ramo-Wooldridge in particular 
“continually talked down our efforts 
to the Pentagon, while at the same 
time trying to steal away our per- 
sonnel with offers of more money.” 
Dr. Wooldridge denies Nickerson’s 
charges that his company has at- 
tempted to hire personnel away from 
the Army project or that an offer 
was made to Von Braun. Instead, 
Wooldridge states that if someone 
offered to come to Ramo-Wooldridge 
from the Army project, the Air Force 
would first discuss the matter with 
the Army officers. 

As for Ramo-Wooldridge’s “talk- 
ing down” of the Army efforts, Wool- 
dridge says, “Our people have been 
developing our system and making 
comparisons of it with other develop- 
ment programs. Naturally we think 
the Air Force program is better than 
that of the Army but we don’t make 
a conscious attempt to talk down the 
Army’s program although we're 
bound to make comparisons.” 


fey EVER-MOUNTING alarm after the 
Russian ICBM and Sputnik led to 
an irresistible demand for increased 
Air Force appropriations—particu- 
larly for missiles, that sector of the 
Air Force development program in 
which the Russians had forged 


ahead of us. To be sure, authorita- 
tive voices have advocated a radical 
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re-evaluation of our strategic policies, 
greater preparedness for limited war- 
fare, real unification of the defense 
establishments, and so forth. But 
while all these broader goals are still 
objects of debate, pre-Sputnik de- 
fense activities are still being pur- 
sued with post-Sputnik haste. The 
main reliance is still placed on sac, 
though there are plans to protect its 
bases by greater dispersion. The ef- 
fort to produce IRBMs and ICBMs, 
in the largest possible number and 
in the shortest possible time, is being 
greatly intensified. In other words, 
we are going to have more of the 
same. 


Who Shall Decide? 


The Air Force has done consider- 
able thinking about the missile age 
—an age that scems to have begun 
for the Russians but for which we 
are still frantically preparing our- 
selves. 

The Summer, 1957, issue of the Air 
University’s Quarterly Review was 
completely devoted to discussions 
about “The Air Force Ballistic Mis- 
sile.” 

“The missileman,” wrote Lieuten- 
ant Colonel William L. Anderson, 
Deputy Director of Personnel, Ist 
Missile Division, “will be a student 
of standard methodology. The high- 
ly individualistic personality, capa- 
ble but unorthodox, loses his special 
value in this rigid situation. There 





is a new market for the compatible 
person, capable of accepting the most 
uniform behavior pattern.” 

Colonel Anderson also defines the 
kind of crew necessary for a missile 
launching: “With a crew several 
times as large as the largest bombing 
crew, we cannot hope to maintain 
total crew integrity. The ability to 
replace a crew member on short no- 
tice depends largely on standardiza. 
tion.” 

He adds: “The launch oflicer wil! 
find his exercise of ingenuit\ largely 
restricted. The target is preselected. 
Weather is no longer a major factor. 
Where once military leaders imple. 
mented battle doctrine even at small 
unit level by varying their tech- 
niques, there is no requirement for 
this in ballistic systems.” 


5 gore WHAT conditions will the 
missileman, the launch. officer 
described by Colonel Anderson, be 
given his orders to make his final 
countdown and let loose the missile? 

To this question, too, a few tenta- 
tive answers are given. “Decision to 
launch an attack,” writes Alexande: 
Sheridan of the Air War College, 
“will probably have to depend upon 
strategic warning that an enemy at- 
tack is imminent and _ inevitable. 
Warning of this nature is difficult to 
obtain. When obtainable it could 
easily be misinterpreted. A country 
no longer will have the advantage of 
observing the conventional intelli: 
gence signs: stockpiling, troop build- 
up, maneuvers—all the paraphernalia 
of former preparation for war. Ra- 
ther preparations will be made 
months and years in advance, with 
the final preparation nothing more 
than topping off fuel containers and 
final choice from among preselected 
targets. Long range or advance in- 
telligence, by its very paucity, will 
not be reliable enough for decision. 
Short range intelligence reports of a 
positive nature, e.g., missiles in flight, 
will be available for only a few mit- 
utes and be practically worthless a 
a means of buying time for decision. 

“Although administrative and 
technical procedures have been ¢ 
tablished to keep the President fully 
informed, there is always the danget 
that an enemy surprise attack could 
destroy communication _ facilities 
Since this will be a counterforce at 
tack, even the means of retaliation 
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may be destroyed before a decision 
could be rendered. Thus national 
survival under the conditions of com- 
surprise attack will depend 
upon prearranged rules of engage- 
ment as well as upon military readi- 
ness. There is a distinct requirement 
for the formulation of automatic 
rules of engagement approved by the 
President and the Congress and 
made known to the world.” 
Colonel Harvey W. Shelton de- 
scribes one way in which the future 
defense system should operate: “It 
must incorporate a high degree of 
automation. The requirement for 
human judgment must be brought 
to an irreducible minimum. Means 
must be provided to assemble the 
problems which human judgments 
must solve and present them with 
negligible delay to those centers 
where the necessary judgment can be 
exercised. At the same time the old 
adage that ‘haste makes waste’ never 
had more dreadful import. The de- 
fense force designed for near-instan- 
taneous reaction cannot be so de- 
signed at the risk of implementing 
false decisions, particularly if retalia- 
tion in kind must be part of the de- 
fensive measures. Imagine a two-way, 
intercontinental exchange of ballistic 
missile forces that was triggered oft 
by one radar which could not tell 
the difference between a meteorite 
and an ICBM!” 


UR CURRENT defense against ballis- 

tic missiles “is of little value,” 
states Colonel Shelton. In the defense 
system of the future, the colonel 
writes, there “must be a foolproof 
and delay-free organizational ma- 
chinery to inform the highest levels 
of government of an imminent or 
possible attack and to transmit top- 
level decision to the force or forces 
concerned. There may be a require- 
ment in this connection for review- 
ing the laws, traditions, and policies 
governing who can act under vary- 
ing circumstances ‘for and in the 
absence of’ the President and other 
high officials. There is also a require- 
ment, whether or not it is apt to be 
met, for extensions of international 
law. Clearly, for example, moves fall- 
ing far short of what is now inter- 
nationally recognized as aggression 
could in fact foretell the virtual an- 
nihilation of a major nation within 
an hour or so.”’- 
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Colonel Shelton adds one more 
way we might “defend” ourselves 
from a missile attack—by judging the 
“intent” of the enemy to launch such 
an attack: “It almost goes without 
saying that the more we know about 
a ballistic missile attack, including 
the intent to launch it, the better off 
we will be in countering it.” 


HE ONLY PROBLEM remaining seems 
to be that of picking the men 
who will judge the enemy’s intent. 
Or will this decision, too, as some 
high military authorities have sug- 
gested, be automated? Our airmen 
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have no reason to look forward to 
this nightmarish prospect. Who does? 

The Air Force has come very close 
to the fulfillment of its most am- 
bitious dream: the government, with 
the support of public opinion, has 
made it the paramount instrument 
for achieving the ends of our nation- 
al policy. But no national policy— 
not ours, not that of the Soviet 
Union—can be properly served by 
an Air Force in which the pilot is in 
danger of being replaced by the mis- 
sileman and, in turn, the missileman 
is in danger of being replaced by 
electronic robots. 


Are Our Missiles? 


ROBERT C. ALBROOK 


i ABOUT A YEAR the first interme- 
diate-range ballistic missiles—the 
1,500-mile Thor and Jupiter—will 
begin to be phased into the strategic 
striking power of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in western Eu- 
rope. Some two years later, barring 
serious hitches, the first examples of 
the five-thousand-mile intercontinen- 
tal Atlas and Titan (or one of them, 
if current tests prove the other to be 
markedly inferior) should be ready 
for strategic deployment at bases in 
this country. At about the same 
time, under recently revised time- 
tables, another and radically differ- 
ent kind of long-range ballistic mis- 
sile also will report for duty: the 
Navy’s 1,500-mile Polaris, actually 
an intercontinental weapon because 
of its far-ranging base, the nuclear 
submarine. 

How good will these first Ameri- 
can entries in the “ultimate weap- 
ons” race be? Do they promise to 
add significantly to our deterrent 
strength, or, at the least, to main- 
tain that strength as the bomber’s 
usefulness declines? 

About half of the $3.3 billion that 
the Defense Department proposes to 
spend on missile procurement in the 
fiscal year of 1959 will go for these 
giant weapons. Since only Thor and 





Jupiter will be in actual production, 
they will get the lion’s share. From 
this fact and from the great haste of 
the administration to press these 
weapons upon our reluctant NATO 
partners, if may be inferred that 
Thor and Jupiter look very promis- 
ing indeed. And doesn’t the pro- 
jected investment of several billions 
in new bases for Atlas and/or Titan 
in this country bespeak great confi- 
dence in these weapons? 


Sitting Ducks 


The little-appreciated fact is that 
a growing number of well-informed 
defense officials and advisers, both 
in Washington and in NATO capitals 
abroad, have very serious doubts 
about all but one of the Amer- 
ican long-range ballistic missiles. 
This one is the unique Navy Polaris. 
Unfortunately, despite the recent 
speed-up which has advanced its pro- 
duction date to 1960—two years ahead 
of the original schedule—the Polaris 
will probably come into production 
last. Only the most modest plans 
have thus far been made for it. 

As for the others, on which many 
billions are to be spent in final de- 
velopment, production, construction 
of bases and supporting equipment, 
and training of highly skilled crews, 
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the judgment of many top experts is 
as follows: 

¢ These missiles will not contrib- 
ute to deterrence of an all-out Soviet 
attack. 

{ They will, on the contrary, es- 
tablish a pattern of «defense that 
would tend to invite attack if diplo- 
matic relations were to deteriorate 
seriously. 

¢ Thus they would create the 
gravest questions about the historic 
American policy of waiting for the 
enemy to strike first. 

€ Finally, any great reliance upon 
these missiles would probably cleter 
the United States from resisting lim- 
ited Soviet thrusts, which are the 
most likely threat, since a backstop- 
ping deterrence to all-out Soviet 
retaliation would be lacking. 

This unsettling assessment arises 
directly from the inherently vulner- 
able nature of the Thor, Jupiter, 
Atlas, and Titan missiles. Like the 
American fleet tied up at Pearl Har- 
bor, these “ultimate weapons” could 
well be knocked out in a massive 
surprise attack. 

“In common,” says one Defense 
Department rocket expert, “all of 
them share the disadvantage of great 
size and weight, tender structure, and 
very complicated fueling problems 
involving that highly tricky sub- 
stance, boiling liquid oxygen at ex- 
ceedingly low temperatures. These 
are highly primitive missiles, about 
as far from being handy military 
tools as was the original thermo- 
nuclear device which Oppenheimer 
described as many tons of compli- 
cated plumbing, including a refrig- 
erating system.” 


 fostey CHARACTERISTICS mean that 
these four major missiles will be 
extremely difficult, probably impos- 
sible, to protect by concealment, dis- 
persal, or mobility. From the moment 
that construction begins on a base 
for one of these weapons, a battery 
of Russian missiles can be set up for 
the specific mission of destroying 
that base and all its missiles in a 
surprise blow. This should be even 
easier than knocking out bomber 
bases. Runways are hard to destroy, 
and bombers can be kept aloft out 
of harm’s way. But the missile- 
launching bases to be constructed in 
Europe this year “will be highly com- 
plicated affairs, extremely vulnera- 
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ble to air attack,” one group of 
American experts has concluded. 
These missiles will most certainly 
not match the prescription of NATO’s 
senior missile adviser, Dr. Theodore 
von Karman, who has warned in 
vain that it will be “especially neces- 
sary to arrange it so the launching 
is mobile . . . so that missiles can be 
launched from unprepared bases.” 
But with an adequate warning 
system, one is tempted to ask, why 
couldn’t American retaliatory rock- 
ets be on their way before enemy 
missiles knocked them out? Ameri- 
cans—the whole world, for that mat- 
ter—got a glimpse of some of the 
reasons during the first ill-fated at- 
tempt to fire a Vanguard test satel- 
lite. The launching speed for Thor, 
Jupiter, and Atlas—that is, the veloc- 
ity at which they begin their ascent— 
is said to be about the same as for 
Vanguard. Twenty-mile winds were 
enough to delay the first Vanguard. 
Loading liquid oxygen into the 
rockets alone takes about thirty 
minutes—the same time it would 
take a Russian ICBM to travel to 
Washington or New York from So- 
viet territory. The full “countdown” 
takes much longer. Ultimately, the 
hope is to have missiles on a fifteen- 
minute alert by keeping some loaded 
on a rotating basis. But fifteen min- 
utes is the probable maximum warn- 
ing we would have of a Soviet ICBM 
attack. The warning time of an 





IRBM blitz against western Europe 
might well be measured in seconds. 
“Our protection,” warns a member 
of the Defense Department whose 
job is to analyze new weapons strat- 
egy, “will not be found in a pattern 
of building one hundred huge fixed 
ICBM bases in the United States or 
fixed IRBM sites abroad, each as 
vulnerable a target as the airbase it 
replaces, and each inviting a massive 
attack which will insure the satura- 








tion of a state-wide area around jt 
with fallout.” 

“The effectiveness of the deter. 
rent,” observes one of Britain's top 
defense planners, “depends upon be. 
ing immune yourself.” And it jg 
plain from the narrow support in 
Parliament for the IRBM program 
just how far from immune many 
Britons believe these bases will be. 


hay Air Force would like to dig 
its missiles in for protection 
against all but direct hits, or, as it 
says, to “harden” the proposed bases, 
This might help in North America, 
against which direct hits (excepting 
those scored by missiles launched 
from enemy subs) will not be easy 
because of the great distances enemy 
missiles would have to travel. But 
for reasons of economy, the first 
Atlas base near Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
is planned as a “soft” base. Person- 
nel and supporting radar and other 
electronic equipment will be housed 
on the surface, as at an airbase. The 
missiles, too, would be exposed at 
least during the long final fueling 
and countdown. An H-bomb strik- 
ing several miles away would almost 
certainly knock out such a base or 
cripple the big but extremely deli- 
cate missiles. In Europe, even “hard” 
bases with missiles, men, and sup- 
porting gear far underground would 
probably be unavailing against the 
predictably high proportion of di- 
rect hits. Moreover, it is probable 
that with their long head start in the 
IRBM field, the Russians will be 
able to mount scores if not hundreds 
of nuclear-armed rockets against 
each of the NATo missile and bomber 
bases in Europe and North Africa. 


The Promise of Polaris 


The country is just now beginning 
to realize how vulnerable to a sur- 
prise knockout its Strategic Air 
Command bases have become. The 
1959 budget proposes some funds— 
not as much as sac wanted—to fur- 
ther disperse and “harden” these 
bases and to provide a higher degree 
of alert and readiness. This is 4 
measure “which should have been 
taken years ago, and which is now 
crucial,” according to Colonel! Rich- 
ard §. Leghorn, a consultant to the 
Air Force Scientific Advisory Board. 

But looking to the missile ¢t, 
Colonel Leghorn offers a logical ex 
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tension of this precaution which has 
not yet shown up in Air Force plans. 
“The real answer to a hard retalia- 

force,” he said in a recent speech 
in Philadelphia, “lies in many dis- 

d underground submarine and 
mobile launching sites for rocket 
weapons. The costs of a hard rocket 
retaliatory force are large and must 
be borne.” 

A series of extremely important 
breakthroughs in research have now 
raised fairly firm hopes in Washing- 
ton that a long-range missile system 
or systems that would meet these 
requirements can be in production 
late in 1960. The breakthroughs 
have come in the Navy Polaris pro- 
gram. Already the Air Force is “look- 
ing into it,” and the Army has ac- 
tually been ordered, as of January 
10, to take advantage of the Navy’s 
work to develop a solid-fuel succes- 
sor to the medium-range two-hun- 
dred-mile Redstone missile, to be 
named the Pershing. (Officials con- 
cede that the order virtually dissolves 
the two-hundred-mile limit put on 
Army missiles by former Secretary of 
Defense Wilson in 1956.) 


Wu is this new magic which, 
though still not fully tested, 
seems so bright with promise? It 
is simply solid fuel. Thor, Jupiter, 
Atlas, and Titan (and the medium- 
range Redstone) use a combination 
of liquid propellants, a hydrocar- 
bon fuel like kerosene, and an oxi- 
dizer, in most cases liquid oxygen. 
But Polaris makes use of a solid, 
tubberlike combination of oxidizer 
and hydrocarbon. 

This means an entirely different 
kind of missile. Instead of a lot of 
complex plumbing as required for 
the liquids, a solid-fuel rocket has 
a simple arrangement not unlike a 
Fourth of July skyrocket. It is safer, 
smaller, and easier to handle; the 
fuel is always kept in the rocket; far 
less supporting equipment is re- 
quired; and probably the missile 
will be capable of taking off on very 
short notice. It can also be more easi- 
ly adapted to mobile bases, on or 
under the sea or on land. 

Originally conceived as a weapon 
to be fired underwater from a sub- 
marine, Polaris is coming along 
so well that it may be ready before 
there are any subs on which to in- 
stall it. Funds for three Polaris sub- 
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marines have been requested so far 
and money for six more will probably 
be sought, but even if and when these 
requests are granted, launchings will 
still be two to three years off. Un- 
less the number of such submarines 
is greatly increased above present 
plans—Senator Henry M. Jackson 
(D., Washington), with unofficial 
Navy support, is campaigning for at 
least a hundred such _ vessels—the 
United States will not get any sig- 
nificant benefit from the program for 
many years. Thus far, Air Force in- 
terest in strategic-range solid-fuel 
missiles is limited to development of 
a supplemental weapon still to be 
named that, like Thor and Jupiter, 
would be fired from a fixed base. 
This suggests that the Air Force is 
not yet seriously concerned with ex- 
ploiting the full possibilities of solid- 
fuel missiles. 


Liquid Fuel and Frozen Designs 


Before the United States plunges 
further into the fantastically expen- 
sive missile business (at something 
like $2 million per “whoosh” for 
the big ones), should it not consider 
whether it might be better to skip 
the liquid-fuel missile era altogeth- 
er? After all, this is just a hand-me- 
down from German wartime devel- 
opment. It is suggested that we focus 
now on a full land and sea comple- 
meyt of mobile solid-fuel rockets of 
all ranges. The argument against 
this is that we are two years closer 
to a working liquid-fuel missile sys- 
tem and that we must use what we’ve 
got. But are we doing that? 

Thor and Jupiter have been or- 
dered into production with only ten 
per cent of the scheduled research 
and development work completed. 
Designs have been, or will be, frozen 
at a very early stage. To assure deliv- 
ery of a sizable number of weapons 
to NATO on schedule, no major im- 
provements made this year can be 
incorporated. The reliability of mis- 
siles produced under these circum- 
stances could not be high, even if the 
inherent disabilities of liquid-fuel 
rockets did not exist. 

Far more thoroughly tested than 
Thor and Jupiter, however, and 
available for early full-scale produc- 
tion are two excellent long-range 
“air-breathing” missiles: the Air 
Force Snark and the Navy Regulus 
II. These proven weapons fly lower 





and slower than ballistic missiles but 
faster than most of our bombers, they 
pack nuclear warheads, and they 
could probably penetrate Russian 
air defenses for at least the next 
two or three years well enough for 
deterrent purposes. Both these pro- 
grams are in low gear; Snark procure- 
ment has been ordered cut back. Yet 
these weapons, together with sac’s 
B-52s and supersonic B-58s, would 
constitute a far less vulnerable de- 
terrent to Russian aggression than a 
force that placed too heavy a reli- 
ance on Thor or Jupiter. For both 
Snark and Regulus II can be easily 
dispersed, kept in constant move- 
ment on land or sea, and thus be pro- 
tected against a surprise knockout. 

Of course Russian missile bases— 
provided we can find out where they 
are—are also vulnerable to a surprise 
attack. But such vulnerability is not 
terribly serious for the nation that 
fires the first shot. “The first exchange 
of missiles will probably tell the 
story,” one Defense official said re- 
cently at a missile conference in 
Washington. Available intelligence 
indicates that the Russians, like our- 
selves, have not yet got out of the 
liquid-fuel rocket stage. The nation 
that achieves and maintains a lead in 
solid-fuel rockets will have a tremen- 
dous advantage both in _ shorter- 
range tactical applications and 
strategic weapons. But a nation that 
is content with vulnerable missile 
systems invites suspicion of its mo- 
tives as well as of its good sense. 

“Our posture,” writes Malcolm W. 
Hoag of the RAND Corporation in 
the January issue of Foreign Affairs, 
“must preclude this extreme kind of 
deadly speculation by the enemy: 
‘Why does he have so threateningly 
big but so unprotected a striking 
force? Surely such a combination is 
only rational if he is planning to 
strike first. If this is the case, should 
I not forestall his move, especially 
when my chances of destroying his 
air forces on the ground look so 
good?’ ” 


| rae PRESENT PLANS, three years 
from now America will have 
placed some big bets on a vulnerable 
missile system that seems ill suited to 
keep the peace. If a brighter promise 
than this is to mark this country’s 
first efforts in the Age of Space, these 
plans must be altered now. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


Foreign Aid: Misspent, _ 
Mislabeled, and Misunderstood 


REPRESENTATIVE HENRY S. REUSS 


a! pages FIFTY-EIGHT is going to 
be a tough year for the U.S. 
foreign-aid program. It faces not 
only a new and vigorous challenge 
from Communist competition but al- 
sO a new outcropping of doubts and 
misgivings in Congress. 

In recent years, Congressional au- 
thorizations and appropriations for 
foreign aid have squeaked through 
with the combined votes of Eisen- 
hower Republicans and liberal Dem- 
ocrats. But this year the ardor of 
Eisenhower Republicans has slack- 
ened considerably, and liberal Dem- 
ocrats are increasingly doubtful 
about a program that savors much 
more of military alliances than of 
peaceful assistance to our friends. 
Because of this military emphasis in 
the administration’s program, the 
advocates of foreign aid find them- 
selves in a curious alliance with its 
enemies, and Congressional support 
can by no means be taken for 
granted. For this difficulty, the ad- 
ministration has no one but itself 
to blame. 

At the same time, the Soviet 
Union, fresh from the technological 
triumph of Sputnik, is out to dupli- 
cate that victory in the field of aid 
to the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia and Africa. Director Anushan 
Agafonovich of the Soviet Institute 
of World Economic and Internation- 
al Relations told the Africans and 
Asians gathered in Cairo last De- 
cember that the Communist world 
wants to extend loans, grants, and 
technical assistance with no strings 
attached. “We do not ask you,” he 
said, “to join any blocs or change 
governments or change internal or 
foreign policies.” 

Communist economic aid is not 
Staggering in its magnitude, but 
neither is it just talk. In India the 
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Russians are making long-term low- 
interest loans for projects ranging 
from an optical-glass factory to pow- 
er stations. In Iran negotiations are 
almost completed for construction 
of a large dam. In Syria the Russians 
are swapping railroads and highways 
for raw materials. A large Soviet aid 
mission has arrived in the Sudan. In 
Cambodia, the Chinese have deliv- 
ered close to $20 million worth of 
aid, with promises of a five-hundred- 
bed hospital to come. 

These bounties are accompanied 
not by military missions but by Rus- 
sian ballet and Chinese opera, and 
by newsstands: full of Communist 
literature—not just in the capitals 
but in the villages too. 

The Communist challenge thrown 
down at Cairo would seem to have 
called for an American de-emphasis 
of the military aspect of foreign aid 
and an expansion of our technical 
assistance program. Just the opposite, 
however, appears to be happening. 

And what is the answer from the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration to the Russian proffer of ex- 
panded technical assistance? Last 
year the President asked for and Con- 
gress authorized $151.9 million for 
U.S. technical assistance—less than 
four per cent of the total foreign-aid 


request of $3.9 billion. In all of Asia 
and the Middle East, for example, 
there were just 712 American Point 
Four technicians as of last June 30, 
Instead of expanding the program, 
the administration’s new budget re. 
duces the request for U.S. technical 
assistance to $142 million. 

If the administration continues to 
overemphasize the military and de. 
emphasize technical assistance, as it 
appears to be doing, it may find it. 
self with a foreign-aid prograin that 
nobody likes—neither the isolation- 
ists, who never did, nor the liberals, 
who are getting tired of supporting 
a program that departs more and 
more from their ideals. From Point 
Four technical assistance—a mere 
four per cent segment of our [oreign- 
aid program—have come our greatest 
successes, both in terms of! what 
American taxpayers like and o! what 
makes foreigners like Americans. By 
encouraging democratic as opposed 
to authoritarian methods, it is the 
one kind of program we can offer 
that the Communists can’t. 


What We Do Best 


In a modest and unpublicized 
way, we are already providing many 
stepping stones to democracy and 
social progress. In the Philippines, 
our barrio (village) program is now 
operating successfully in almost one- 
sixth of the republic’s villages. Some 
one hundred technicians help vil- 
lagers work together in building 
schools, digging wells, or treating ma- 
larial swamps. Ambassador Charles 
Bohlen told me that our barrio pro- 
gram had played an important part 
in the Philippine elections last No- 
vember. The people, having had a 
taste of democracy at the village 
level, demanded—and got—a fairly 
honest count at the polls and showed 
commendable discrimination in get- 
ting rid of some corrupt office. 
holders. 

In Vietnam, where the French 
left no legacy of trained native civil 
servants when they cleared out, 4 
training institute run by Michigan 
State is slowly creating a cadre ol 
trained Vietnamese civil servants. In 
Cambodia, where the French neg 
lected to provide any schools what: 
ever outside the capital city during 
the century they were there, a few 
American teachers are training Cam- 
bodians to educate the new gener 
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tion. In Taiwan, the U.S.-supported 
land-reform program is considered a 
model for all of Asia. 

These are the kinds of things we 
can and should do more of. But be- 
cause technical assistance is such a 
small portion of our foreign-aid 
budget, its impact is also small. 

Meanwhile, Congress is becoming 
increasingly doubtful about the re- 
maining ninety-six per cent of the 
foreign-aid program. 

Militarism 

While there is general agreement 
that we need military alliances, and 
need to help our allies arm sufh- 
ciently in order to resist Communist 
aggression from without and subver- 
sion from within, more and more 
Congressmen are beginning to won- 
der whether the military-aid pro- 
gram hasn’t gotten out of hand. Of 
the total of $2.7 billion in new 
money appropriated for foreign aid 
during the current fiscal year, funds 
for military assistance and “defense 
support” exceeded $2 billion. 

And yet, according to a little- 
publicized report of the General Ac- 
counting Office issued last August, 
some of our military allies have been 
unable to set up “as effective fighting 
forces the units for which the U.S. 
is providing equipment”; military 
equipment which we have furnished 
to a country, but which the country 
has not been able to use, is lying 
around wasted instead of being “‘re- 
captured and redistributed to other 
recipients”; and the size of military 
forces in some countries, as recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
is based on “political motivation” 
rather than “military considera- 
tions.” 

Furthermore, many of the armed 
forces we are supporting seem out- 
sized in relation to the popula- 
tion and resources of the country as 
a whole. These disparities are well 
known in South Korea and Formosa. 
In Vietnam, with a population of 
twelve million and an average an- 
nual income of only $116, we are 
supporting a 150,000-man army. 
President Ngo Dinh Diem told me 
that the maintenance of this army 
has absorbed funds that might other- 
wise have been used to start a pro- 
gram of land reform. 

A further doubt about our mili- 
tary-aid program is the extent to 
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which our arms are likely to be used 
not against Communist aggressors 
but against neighbors. In last year’s 
flare-up in Oman, American and 
British weapons were on opposite 
sides of the encounter. Today Amer- 
ican planes are being used against 
North African Arabs by the Span- 
iards in Morocco at the same time 
that American rifles are being sent 


to the Arabs of Tunisia a few hun- 
dred miles away. The November 
maneuvers in the Persian Gulf of 
Iranian and Pakistani warships, sup- 
plied by this country, may not have 
disturbed the masters of the Krem- 
lin, but they offended and fright- 
ened India. 


— of soft-pedaling the mili- 

tary aspects of our aid program, 
we make matters even worse by mis- 
labeling a great deal of purely eco- 
nomic aid as “defense support.” This 


year “defense support” funds are 
$725 million, or about five times 
the amount of our technical assist- 
ance program. Under this absurd 
nomenclature are to be found such 
unmilitary projects as malaria con- 
trol in Vietnam and a street-build- 
ing project in Bangkok. The admin- 
istration apparently feels that unless 
it disguises these projects in military 
garb, it will be unable to get them 
through Congress. But in the attempt 
to deceive Congress it only antag- 
onizes the people we are trying to 
help. 

At least some of the doubts about 
our military aid and “defense sup- 
port” programs—doubts held not 
only by members of Congress but 
by the press and the public—might 
be resolved if Congress were per- 
mitted to debate each year’s recom- 
mendations fully and completely. 
But the amounts and details of mili- 
tary aid to each country—including 
the misnamed “defense support” 


items—are Classified as secret by the 
administration. 

This means that the important 
policy questions of the annual for- 
eign-aid expenditure—how much in- 
dividual countries get and what they 
do with it—cannot be debated on 
the floor of the House or Senate. 

The continuing frustration of rep- 
resentatives at this secrecy is illus- 
trated by what some of them said 
during the foreign-aid debate last 
year: 

JAMeEs Roosevect (D., California): 
I regret that the Administration in- 
sists on a policy of secrecy about its 
program in the [Middle East] re- 
gion. The security of the United 
States would not be impaired for 
one moment if we were told exactly 
how much we propose to allot to 
each of the countries in the region 
in the coming year. The United 
States is strong and vigorous enough 
to be able to announce its intentions 
and to stand by them. 

GrorcE S. Lone (D., Louisiana) : 
On the military side the facts are 
marked “classified” that ought to be 
public information. Practically ev- 
erybody in the Pacific knows how 
much we are spending in Korea and 
Formosa, including the Communists. 
The only persons who are not al- 
lowed to know are the American tax- 
payers. 

H. R. Gross (R., Iowa): It is 
high time . . . that this business of 
classifying information of interest to 
the general public be stopped. 


Gigantism 


Too many of our economic-aid proj- 
ects seem to have been designed with 
an eye for putting on a huge show. 
Take, for example, the magnificent 
network of roads we are building in 
Cambodia, Thailand, and Vietnam. 
Built on a crash basis and on an 
extravagant system of cost-plus con- 
tracts, they will cost us upwards of 
$70 million before we are through. 

To an alarming degree, such proj- 
ects are Monuments to a new and un- 
healthy autarchic nationalism that 
is showing itself in Southeast Asia. 
The Cambodian highway, for in- 
stance, will parallel an existing road 
between Pnompenh, the capital, and 
the Gulf of Siam. Cambodia needs a 
superhighway to the sea, it is said, 
because it can’t rely on the ports of 
its neighbors—Bangkok in Thailand 
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and Saigon in Vietnam. Little love 
is lost between the Cambodians 
and the Thais. As for the Viet- 
namese, or Annamites, the only 
Cambodian word for an Annamite 
translates into English as “hated- 
Annamite.” 

I wonder whether a considerably 
lesser sum devoted to fostering re- 
gional co-operation wouldn't have 
been a better investment. For exam- 
ple, the Mekong River flows through 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and 
Vietnam. A Mekong River develop- 
ment authority that would bind the 
four nations together in a federa- 
tion might make more sense than 
efforts to make each country self- 
sufficient. 

Another difficulty with many of 
these projects is that even where 
they have a valid economic justifica- 
tion, they take years to build. In 
Iran we started planning the Ka- 
radj Dam near Teheran some five 
years ago. It was originally to be 
an American project, and we fi- 
nanced a multi-million-dollar road to 
the dam. Five years later, ground 
has just been broken on the Karadj 
project, after a decision that the 
Iranians should finance it them- 
selves. For quick impact, such mas- 
sive projects are obviously far infe- 
rior to Point Four technical missions, 
where the good work can be seen 
at once. 


The Insulated American 


Although our 712 Point Four mis- 
sionaries are making friends and in- 
fluencing people in the hinterlands 
of Asia and the Middle East, many 
times that number of American aid 
officials live insulated lives behind 
stockades. For one thing, our pre- 
occupation with giant projects re- 
quires the maintenance of huge 
American administrative staffs in the 
capitals just to pass papers back and 
forth. 

When we build our gigantic show 
pieces, Americans have to be brought 
in to operate the bulldozers and 
scrapers. In Cambodia, the going 
rate for an American operator is 
$20.25 an hour, with all living ex- 
penses paid in an American com- 
pound and no U.S. income tax. 
The Cambodian truck driver who 
works with the American gets about 
$1.50 a week. Native peoples would 
have to be saints not to resent the 


Americans who always live in their 
own exclusive compound, whether 
they are in the capital or out on the 
road. 


It’s Up to the Adminstration 


The administration can meet the 
challenges of Communist aid abroad 
and public apathy at home only 
if it is willing to make drastic re- 
visions in its program. 

The first thing to be done is to 
de-emphasize the military. The mili- 
tary and nonmilitary aspects of our 
foreign-aid program should be sepa- 
rated into two bills, and those cate- 
gories of our military-aid program 
which have more to do with keeping 
information from Congress than 
from the Russians should be de- 
classified. Such action would permit 
informed debate on both the mili- 


tary and nonmilitary aspects of the 
program. 

The second thing to be done is 
to accentuate the positive. Techni- 
cal assistance can and should be de. 
cisively expanded, both in numbers 
of personnel and in appropriations. 
To constrict or reduce Point Four 
is to move straight in the wrong 
direction. The best cure for “gigan- 
tism” would be to channel more of 
the projects through the World 
Bank, through the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Devel- 
opment—which we have so far been 
snubbing—or through special legisla- 
tion for such countries as Tunisia, 
India, or the Sudan. Reducing ygigan- 
tism could cut the numbers of “in- 
sulated Americans” doing paper 
work in the capitals and making for- 
tunes on the roads. 

The Soviet Union has obviously 
observed and profited from our mis- 
takes. Unless the administration 
profits from its own errors, it is very 
apt to find its program opposed not 
only by those who are constitutional- 
ly against all foreign aid but also by 
those who firmly believe in it. It’s up 
to the administration to make its case. 


Delegate Thomson 
Vs. the N.A.A.C.P. and Others 


WILLIAM KOREY 


ike Fesruary of 1956, Senator Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia first used the 
phrase that was to become the battle 
cry of the Southern segregationists in 
their war against the Supreme Court 
school-integration decision—“massive 
resistance.” In March of 1957, Byrd 
justified his phrase: “We have a 
right to defy the Supreme Court 
if we do so without violence and do 
not try to overthrow the govern- 
ment.” 

Massive resistance in most South- 
ern states means not only unalter- 
able opposition to school integra- 
tion but special legislation aimed 
at curtailing the activities of the 
N.A.A.C.P. In Alabama, Georgia, 
and Louisiana the organization’s 
membership lists can be subpoenaed. 


South Carolina has passed a law pro- 
hibiting any state employee from be- 
coming a member. Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and South Carolina 
have adopted anti-barratry statutes 
to bar support of lawsuits by persons 
or organizations not directly in- 
volved. Bills calling for investigation 
of the N.A.A.C.P. have been passed 
in Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Florida. 

But Virginia is the leader in South- 
ern massive resistance, and in his 
speech last spring Senator Byrd ac- 
cepted leadership of the campaign. 
“They're taking us on first,” he said. 
“They want to break us down. If 
they force Virginia, with all its 
prestige and leadership in the South, 
to surrender, it would have a terrific 
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and powerful effect on other South- 
erm states.” 

By late summer of 1956, a spe- 
dal session of the Virginia General 
Assembly had already passed a series 
of seven laws to implement the mas- 
sive-resistance campaign. Aside from 
making it illegal for any group to 
stir up litigation to which it is not 
a party, the new laws also set up 
a special Committee on Law Reform 
and Racial Activities to investigate 
groups—like the N.A.A.C.P.—seeking 
to encourage litigation. 

The committee, which was in ses- 
sion for ten months last year, was 
given broad investigatory powers, a 
budget of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, and Delegate James M. Thom- 
sn of Alexandria as chairman. 
Thomson, a native of New Orleans 
who only established residence in 
the district of Alexandria in 1952, 
is considered a fast comer in Harry 
Byrd’s political machine. His sister 
is married to Byrd’s son, Harry, Jr., 
a senator in the Virginia legislature. 
Thomson is a young lawyer of thirty- 
three, soft-spoken and amiable ex- 
cept when he is on the platform, 
where he becomes transformed into 
an articulate and tough orator out 
to win. 

Although the Committee on Law 
Reform and Racial Activities num- 
bered ten men, it was a two-man 
show of Thomson and Frank P. 
Moncure. Moncure is ‘a firm segre- 
gationist who argues that “Our 
colored people don’t want mixed 
schools.” The committee’s chief 
counsel, Leslie Hall, a former Ala- 
baman, shares the views of Thom- 
son and Moncure. 

The committee’s line of question- 
ing, which had to be learned from 
witnesses as they left the committee 
toom, was aimed at proving the 
NAA.C.P. guilty of violating the 
laws just passed by the special ses- 
sion. Reporters were barred from all 
the hearings. and Thomson flatly re- 
fused to release transcripts to the 
public. 


in Black and White 


{individual witnesses, however, were 
permitted to buy transcripts of their 
testimony. A study of some of these 
fanscripts reveals that the commit- 
tee did not limit the bill to ques- 
tions about the N.A.A.C.P. but also 
ventured intd religion and other 
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areas of thought and conscience. 
Thomson pointedly asked the reli- 
gious belief and church of one wit- 
ness who had justified his attitude 
toward integration on the basis of 
his religious convictions. After the 
witness stated that he attended the 


Episcopal Church, Moncure plunged 
into a long and extended theological 
argument with the witness, which 
eventually reached a point where the 
witness saw fit to remark that he 
prayed for Moncure. 

Moncure declared he didn’t need 
his prayers, that he was just as good 
an Episcopalian as the witness. The 
witness asked him if he didn’t be- 
lieve in praying for all people and 
Mcacure said he did not. But, the 
witness pointed out, the Book of 
Common Prayer requires praying for 
all people. Moncure then asked if 
the witness did everything that was 
written in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


oe were harried in other 

yays. An Arlington housewife 
disclosed in September that she had 
been questioned in her own home by 
two committee investigators, who 
had used concealed tape recorders. 
When her story broke in the Wash- 
ington press, Thomson revealed for 
the first time that the committee had 
pursued this technique. Calling it a 
“fair device,” he explained that the 
recording devices proved to be valu- 
able to play back to witnesses whose 
testimony before the committee was 
at odds with earlier statements re- 
corded in their homes. 

When Thomson was asked if this 
technique was “usual procedure,” he 
explained, “I’ve never carried on an 
investigation before.” 

The following exchange took 
place between Moncure and a Negro 
witness: 


Moncure: . . . as a Negro, don’t 


you have pride of race, don’t you 
take pride in being a Negro? 

Witness: I do. 

Moncvre: Then why should other 
people feel inferior to white people 
because they don’t go to the same 
schools? 

A.: How would you feel if you 
were left out of something just be- 
cause of race? 

Moncvre: I would feel very proud 
of my race, but I would think the 
other race was beneath me. I am 
just wondering how you feel. Why 
do you feel inferior? You and your 
children feel inferior as a race to 
white people. 

A.: Because we are put below 
them, that’s why... . . 

Moncure: Where are they put 
down? They go to school, they have 
their own schools. 

A.: Of course they go to school. 

Moncvre: Well, why should they 
feel. . . 

A.: Why should a child go across 
country to go to school when they 
could go to school that is nearer, 
and they may be able to get what 
they want there? ... 

While most of the more than sixty 
witnesses called by the Thomson 
Committee on Law Reform and Ra- 
cial Activities were plaintiffs in suits 
brought for public-school desegrega- 
tion, there was an important excep- 
tion in the case of an Annandale, 
Virginia, calendar publisher named 
David H. Scull, who had not been 
listed in any suit. 


Seull’s Web 


The hearing transcript of Scull’s 
testimony is interesting not for his 
answers but for Thomson's ques- 
tions. Scull appeared with counsel 
and presented a statement declining 
to testify on the ground that the 
committee lacked jurisdiction. After 
questions concerning Scull’s state- 
ment, Thomson asked him his affilia- 
tion with a number of organizations: 
the Fairfax County Council on Hu- 
man Relations, the N.A.A.C.P., the 
Citizens Clearing House, the Fairfax 
County P.T.A., B’nai B'rith, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The list went on and finally 
ended with the Japanese-American 
Citizens League. 

What was the committee trying to 
accomplish with this line of ques- 
tioning? In its final report the com- 
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mittee stated archly that “If it had 
been able to obtain testimony from 
this witness, such testimony would 
have been very helpful to the com- 
mittee in making its report.” 

For declining to answer, Scull was 
haled by the committee before the 
Arlington Circuit Court on October 
15, 1957. In his examination of 
Thomson, Scull’s attorney asked him 
about the source of his information 
against Scull. Thomson said it was 
the “reports of three or four individ- 
uals, together with a brochure which 
was received in the mail.” 

Scull’s attorney produced a bro- 
chure published by the Fairfax Citi- 
zens’ Council entitled “The Shocking 
Truth,” and Thomson agreed that 
was the source he meant. The bro- 
chure features a large chart that 
purports to spell out “the web of 
interconnection” between a variety 
of organizations, integrationists, and 
the “Communist front.” At the cen- 
ter of the chart is a box carrying the 
name and post-office box number of 
David Scull. From that name a 
set of lines are drawn connecting 
with other boxes carrying a variety 
of organization titles, including the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
. tee, the Fairfax County Council on 
Human Relations, the National 
Education Association, B’nai B'rith, 
the Fairfax Council of Parent-Teach- 
er Associations, Ford Foundation, 
the N.A.A.C.P., the Southern Region- 
an Council, unesco, and the Urban 
League. Numerous other national 
and local organizations are men- 
tioned derogatorily elsewhere in the 
brochure. 


Suns ATTORNEY, Joseph Rauh, 
pressed Thomson about the bro- 
chure: 

Raun: What is the Fairfax Citi- 
zens’ Council? 

Tomson: It is an organization of 
racial organization, I understand. 

Raun: Is it one of the groups of 
white Citizens’ Council? 

THomson: Indeed I couldn’t tell 
you that for a fact, Mr. Rauh. 

Ravn: You mean you used this 
information without knowing the 
source of what the Fairfax Citizens’ 
Council was from which it emanated? 

Tomson: Of course. I use anony- 
mous telephone calls to begin an in- 
vestigation with. 

With the brochure before him, 
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Thomson had asked another witness 
whether he belonged to certain 
“racial organizations,” as Thomson 
described them. These organizations 
included the Fairfax Council on Hu- 
man Relations, the Urban League, 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
and the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

The witness denied membership in 
the first two but admitted belong- 
ing to the last two. At this point 
Committee Counsel Hall asked if 
he knew the A.C.L.U. had been cited 
by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee as being Communist- 
controlled. The witness replied that 
he did not and that he doubted the 
truth of the statement. Hall said he 
had the proof but that unfortu- 
nately he hadn’t brought it with 
him, that it was in his office. Of 
course, no such citation from the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee exists. 


The Rug Out from Under 


The significance of this line of in- 
quiry and the use of “The Shock- 
ing Truth” became apparent when 
the Thompson Committee report, 
released on November 11, 1957, 
called upon the Virginia General 
Assembly to establish a new com- 
mittee “to continue the work which 
was commenced by this committee” 
but with its power “generally broad- 
ened” with authority “to inquire 
into such matters as subversive ac- 
tivities generally and more specifi- 
cally as they relate to the question 
of segregation or integration in the 
public schools.” On the occasion of 
the release of the report, Thomson 
expressed regret that he had been 
unable to question Scull at length. 
He observed that there were other 
organizations in the state besides the 
N.A.A.C.P. that were engaged in 
racial litigation. 

Hall went further, In answer to a 
question about subversive activi- 
ties, he stated that the committee 
had turned up information indicat- 
ing that “subversive” organizations 
might be encouraging school integra- 
tion. He went on to say that Com- 
munists were active in Virginia and 
that pro-integration organizations 
could be infiltrated by “subversives.” 
He concluded by observing that the 
membership of pro-integration or- 
ganizations “may be interlocking 


with other organizations that get 
their directives from Moscow.” 
The committee concluded that the 
N.A.A.C.P., the N.A.A.C.P. Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, Inc, 
and the Virginia State Conference of 
N.A.A.C.P. Branches “are now and 
have been engaged in the unauthor. 
ized practice of the law” and called 
upon the Virginia state bar “to take 
action’ against the N.A.A.C.P. and 
its attorneys. But on January 2] a 
Federal court rendered most of the 
committee’s conclusions obsolete by 
ruling that the state law against stir- 
ring up litigation is unconstitutional. 


_— BEFORE this decision, how. 
ever, Delegate Thomson had en- 
countered formidable and presum. 
ably unexpected difficulties in his 
campaign against “the web of inter- 
connection.” During the second week 
of October the Thomson Committee 
turned its attention to textbooks 
and reference materials used in the 
history, civics, and _ social-studies 
classes of northern Virginia public 
schools. 

Thomson’s book investigator—Mrs. 
Louise K. Parent—had once been a 
teacher in the District of Columbia 
school system but had given up 
teaching in 1942. During the early 
1950’s she acquired a wide reputa- 
tion in P.T.A. circles in northeast 
Washington for her voluntary work 
as a relentless searcher for “pinks” 
and “subversives.” 

At this point, some of the Virginia 
legislators apparently had __ had 
enough. Two members of the com 
mitee sent a telegram calling for de- 
lay in the textbook investigation, 
delegates from northern Virginia 
protested vigorously, and Delegate 
Harrison Mann bluntly told the com- 
mittee to “stay out of Arlington 
schools.” 

Thomson quickly withdrew, com 
plaining that “certain would-be poli- 
ticians” had distorted the purpose ol 
the investigation. “The Committee 
has, of course, not authorized any 
study and obviously no investigation 
of the public schools as such is con- 
templated.” 

In his adventure into the schools 
of Virginia, Thomson may have 
overreached himself. His investiga 
tion seems to have become too mas 
sive even for the advocates of mas 
sive resistance, 
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Poland: The Reins 


Are a Little Looser 


§. L. SHNEIDERMAN 


vs was very close to economic 
disaster at the time of the Oc- 
tober Revolution in 1956. Before the 
country had even begun to recover 
from the devastation of war and 
Nazi occupation, it became the vic- 
tim of a political régime that adhered 
ruthlessly to the Moscow-prescribed 
course for building socialism in a 
hurry. But when I returned to Poland 
last fall, after an absence of eighteen 
months, it was apparent that Wlady- 
saw Gomulka’s government had 
managed to bring about at least 
some improvements in the living 
standard. 

One important change was that 
made in the management of gov- 
ermment-controlled industries, where 
workers’ councils have been intro- 
duced in about sixty per cent of the 
plants. The fact that this percentage 
is not higher is mainly due to the 
reluctance of many workers to as- 
sume the responsibilities of manage- 
ment. While the workers’ councils 
still do not function perfectly, and 
many mistakes are mace, their pres- 
ence has nevertheless created a new 
dimate of enthusiasm among the 
workers. As a result, output has in- 
creased, absenteeism has been re- 
duced, and the plague of thefts 
shows signs of diminishing. There 
have been noticeable improvements 
agriculture; for example, the 1957 
grain crop exceeded the 1956 crop 
by 400,000 tons, and the sugar-beet 
@op has guaranteed an additional 
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million tons of sugar. These im- 
provements are largely the result of 
the work of the individual farmers, 
whose efficiency improved remark- 
ably after the abolition of compul- 
sory grain deliveries and the dissolu- 
tion of many collective farms. 


B" THE PROJECT to which the 
Gomulka government has given 
probably the most attention is the 
revival of private enterprise in small 
industry, in handicrafts, and in retail 
trade. Less than a month after the 
October Revolution, the minister of 
small industry and handicrafts au- 
thorized the former owners of indus- 
trial shops that had been confiscated 
and incorporated into government- 
controlled factories to apply for the 
restoration of their enterprises. 

The mass liquidation of small in- 
dustry had begun in 1949, after the 
Stalinist régime had completed the 
nationalization of all enterprises em- 
ploying more than fifty workers. But 
many skilled artisans refused to work 
under government control, and a 
number of basic consumer articles 
disappeared from the market. Hun- 
dreds of small towns, formerly. flour- 
ishing centers of Polish handicrafts, 
were reduced to stagnation. Particu- 
larly severe was the decline in the 
production of foodstuffs: the number 
of private bakeries was reduced by 
seventy per cent, and of meat-proc- 
essing shops by ninety-five per cent. 

In prewar Poland, small indus- 


tries had employed 1,300,000 work- 
ers. In 1948, before the program of 
nationalization was put into effect, 
private industry had employed 331,- 
000 workers; in 1955 this number 
had dropped to 133,000. During 
1957 the number rose to about 200,- 
000. Although the goods produced 
by private enterprise represent only 
a small fraction of the total indus- 
trial production of Poland, they play 
an important part in the economy. 
Besides satisfying the consumers’ 
immediate needs, they supplement 
socialized industry in many impor- 
tant respects. A striking example is 
car accessories, such as windshields, 
door handles, and seat covers, which 
are not produced in government 
shops. The same is true of radio 
parts and small tools. Since Go- 
mulka’s return to power in 1956, 
many artisans have recovered their 
shops and been given enough com- 
pensation to get them going again. 

Poland now has four national 
organizations of private producers, 
covering building, chemicals, food- 
stuffs, and flour mills. The last is 
showing particular vigor in obtain- 
ing restitution to former owners of 
thousands of nationalized water- 
powered mills. The previous régime 
had not allowed peasants who re- 
fused to join the collective farms 
the use of their mills. Many of 
these peasants rebuilt old windmills, 
preferring to use these primitive in- 
stallations rather than depend upon 
government-owned mills. 

The private producers’ organiza- 
tions lobby for government action 
to facilitate the growth of private 
enterprise. Their main task at pres- 
ent is to frustrate the schemes of the 
bureaucrats who sabotage small in- 
dustry by refusing or delaying need- 
ed allocations of raw materials. The 
owners of some workshops and fac- 
tories have felt it necessary to resort 
to illegal means—buying stolen goods 
—to obtain raw materials. 

8,535 New Capitalists 

During my stay in Warsaw, I wit- 
nessed a police raid on the Rozycki 
Bazaar, a market consisting of hun- 
dreds of small shops and booths spe- 
cializing in goods unobtainable in 
government stores, particularly ny- 
lons and other “de luxe” articles that 
Poles receive from American rela- 
tives. Though illegal trading exists 





all over Warsaw, the bazaar is the 
center of such activities. Among the 
items confiscated during the raid 
were several hundred illegally im- 
ported Swiss watches and a large 
number of American banknotes; 
There were many arrests, and owners 
of small businesses all over Warsaw 
were thrown into a panic. However, 
when I returned to the Rozycki Ba- 
zaar a few days later, I found busi- 
ness going on as usual, except that a 
few booths had been closed. Several 
dealers I talked with said that the 
police had not maltreated them and 
had held them for only a few hours. 
At present, Warsaw has 3,063 pri- 
vately owned small businesses of 
which 1,760, or more than fifty per 
cent, were opened after October, 
1956. Even this number is small 
in comparison with prewar figures. 
In 1939, Warsaw had 34,000 trade 
establishments, including 27,000 re- 
tail shops, 5,000 wholesale concerns, 
and 2,000 restaurants. The total 
number of its present business enter- 
prises, government and private, is 
only thirty per cent of what it was 
before 1939, despite the fact that the 
area of Warsaw has doubled. 
Thousands of small stores and 
shops—run by shoemakers, tailors, 
carpenters, mechanics, etc.—are 
springing up every month through- 
out the country. During the third 
quarter of 1957, 8,535 new shops 
were opened in Poland. At present 
there are more than 135,000 legally 
operated small businesses of this 
kind, which employ about 200,000 
skilled workers, many of whom 
came from government-run enter- 
prises. A large number of these arti- 


sans are recent repatriates from Rus- . 


sia who brought along tools given to 
them as compensation for their years 
of slave labor. 

There is also a significant change 
in the composition of Polish handi- 
crafts. While until recently most of 
the privately owned shops were bak- 
eries and butcher shops, two hun- 
dred different trades are now repre- 
sented, including a large proportion 
of masons and metalworkers, indi- 
cating the recent boom in private 
housing. 


The Tailor’s Troubles 


The rapid growth of private enter- 
prise is anathema to die-hard Com- 
munists, who see it as heralding the 
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return of capitalism. But these die- 
hards are opposed by the Commu- 
nist champions of the “new eco- 
nomic model” and by the Democratic 
Party, which, like the much stronger 
United Peasant Party (Z.S.L.), enjoys 
a limited political independence. It 
has representation in the Diet, 
thanks to an electoral agreement 
with the Communist Party. 

The Democratic Party fights a run- 
ning parliamentary battle against 
the enemies of private enterprise, 
and continually brings to light 
shocking facts concerning the bu- 
reaucratic persecutions to which 
small shopkeepers and artisans are 
subjected. 

For example, the popular Warsaw 
daily Zycie Warszawy recently print- 





Paneth 


ns the following 
item describing a scene from the 
life of a Warsaw tailor. Episode 
1: A customer carrying a roll of ma- 
terial under his arm enters the shop. 
“How much will you charge me for 
tailoring a suit?” he asks. “Twelve 
hundred zlotys,” says the tailor. The 
customer draws out an official price 
list from his pocket, according to 
which the tailor is entitled to receive 
only five hundred zlotys. Then he 
shows his Treasury agent’s badge. 
The tailor is in trouble. 

Episode 2: The tailor appears at 
an Internal Revenue office, com- 
plaining that he has been assessed an 
exorbitant tax. The assessment, he 
says, was made on the basis that he 
received twelve hundred zlotys for 
tailoring a suit, while he has no right 
to charge more than five hundred. 
The official, smiling ironically, says: 





“You know very well that you can. 
not afford to tailor a suit for a mere 
five hundred zlotys.” 


SNe the advent of the Gomulka 
régime, according to official sta- 
tistics the income of the population 
has increased markedly, between fif. 
teen and eighteen per cent. However, 
these figures are challenged by some 
Polish economists, who maintain 
that the average wages in industry, 
trade, transportation, and other goy- 
ernment enterprises have risen only 
ten to twelve per cent. These econ- 
omists say that only the rural popv- 
lation and the miners have consid- 
erably increased their incomes: the 
miners because of their strategic posi- 
tion in the country’s economy and 
the peasants because of reductions 
in compulsory grain deliveries and 
because of the higher prices the gov- 
erment pays for voluntary deliveries 
of agricultural products. 
Gomulka’s government is under 
fire from both Stalinist die-hards and 
the so-called revisionists, who are 
not necessarily enemies of socialism 
and “opportunists favoring capital- 
ism,” as the Gomulka press claims. 
The Stalinists maintain that Go- 
mulka has embarked on a course 
that will inevitably bring on the 
collapse of the socialistic structure 
of the Polish economy. The re- 
visionists, on the contrary, maintain 
that Gomulka does not go far 
enough in his reform, that his think- 
ing is still influenced by the dis- 
credited concepts of central planning 
and government control. They argue 
that Stefan Jedrychowski and Ev- 
genjusz Szyr, who were responsible 
for the economic evils of the pre- 
vious régime, still hold important 
economic posts in Poland, and that 
it is these same men who have been 
given responsibility for carrying out 
the new plans for democratization 
and decentralization. Thus Gomulka 
is charged with practicing the ques- 
tionable principle of “entrusting the 
repair of the machine to the very 
man who broke it”—a phrase that is 
often quoted in Poland today. 
The fact is that the Polish econ- 
omy, despite recent improvements, 
still suffers from many disabilities. 
The full extent of the destruction 
caused by the previous régime is 
only now beginning to be known. 
One reason is that economic plat 
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ning, which was formerly carried out 
in the secrecy of the party offices, is 
now subject to public scrutiny. This 
change is reflected in the new status 
of the Polish parliament, or Diet. 


Stirrings on Wiejska Street 


Before 1956, the Diet was a mere 
rubber stamp. Its newly rebuilt 

stood empty most of the year. 
Only the wing set aside as living 
warters for out-of-town deputies, 
the Hotel Sejmowy, was in use a 
few days each month, when the 
deputies came to Warsaw to pick up 
their monthly checks and to enjoy 
the comforts of the hotel. 

Today the Palace of the Diet on 
Wiejska Street is one of the busiest 
places in town. Committees work con- 
stantly preparing draft bills and con- 
ducting hearings. As a result of the 
Diet’s new prestige, administrative 
measures are no longer carried out 
without first being at least aired in 
the Diet. The importance that 
Gomulka himself attaches to the 
Diet is evidenced in the appoint- 
ment of Zenon Kliszko, his closest 
friend and one of the most influen- 
tial leaders of the Polish Communist 
Party, to the vice-presidency of the 
parliament. 

It would be farfetched, however, 
to assume that this parliament is 
about to take over the rule of the 
country. If voices are sometimes 
raised in heated debate, that by no 
means signifies that parliament is 
playing a leading role in lawmak- 
ing. The Diet is “only slightly dis- 
turbing the normal functioning of 
the ruling political machinery,” as 
an influential member recently said 
in a public statement. The Polish 
parliament doesn’t rule the country 
but it is making an effort to influ- 
ence the decisions made by the real 


political power. 


‘Oe IMMEDIATE effect of the parlia- 
mentary revival is that the régime 
can no longer successfully. practice 
the technique of overwhelming the 
people with weighty statistics on the 
Staggering “‘achievements” of long- 
Tange planning and high production 
quotas. What the Poles used to call 
the “lunar economy” no_ longer 
works as smoothly as before. 
During my stay in Poland last 
fall, Stefan Jedrychowski, minister of 
economic planning, reported to the 
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Diet’s appropriations committee on 
the state of the Polish economy dur- 
ing the first three quarters of 1957. 
He gave the usual rosy picture of a 
thriving socialized sector, with quotas 
uniformly overfilled. Under the for- 
mer régime, such glowing speeches 
were never challenged. This time the 
minister had to answer a series of 
searching questions by deputies who 
had studied the situation and were 
in a position to contradict him in 
many details. It came out that the 
government was about to introduce 
ration cards for butter, along with a 
sudden rise in the price of butter to 
seventy zlotys a pound. (The tourist 
rate is twenty-three zlotys to the dol- 
lar; the official rate is still four zlotys 
to the dollar.) 

The negative aspects of Poland’s 
economy can no longer be kept a 
state secret. Inadequacies and abuses 
are pitilessly revealed, particularly 
since the courts have regained their 
judicial independence. Thanks to 
the trials of Stalinist functionaries, 
the Polish public is now getting de- 
tails of the crimes which were com- 
mitted for years in the government 
business enterprises. These crimes 
involved such manipulations as falsi- 
fication of lists of salaried workers 
by the inclusion of “dead souls,” 
illegal sale of stocks, and payments 
to fictitious contractors. Such prac- 
tices are officially explained as a 
survival of the attitude of the Poles 
under the Nazi occupation, when 
cheating the authorities was consid- 
ered a virtue, almost an act of pa- 
triotism. 

The die-hard Communists, on the 
other hand, attribute these abuses 
to the October Revolution, but it is 
clear that most of the cases before 
the Polish courts involve the pre-Oc- 
tober days, when the security police 
were busy hounding political de- 
viationists and ignoring criminals, 
because, in the opinion of the secu- 
rity police, they did not constitute 
any danger to the régime. 

In 1953, for example, which was 
the heyday of the Stalinist régime, 
the government-controlled food in- 
dustry suffered a loss by theft of 
186 million zlotys; in 1956, this de- 
clined slightly to 168 million zlotys. 
But for 1957 it declined sharply—to 
66 million zlotys. These figures would 
seem to indicate that the real reasons 
for the widespread petty thievery in 


Poland were hatred of the régime 
and the low standard of living of the 
population. With the change of feel- 
ing toward the government and the 
slight improvement in the economic 
situation, this picture has changed. 
Nevertheless, theft is still a major 
economic problem in Poland be- 
cause of the miserable earnings. The 
average salary of a worker, after the 
recent wage rise, is between eight 
hundred and nine hundred zlotys a 
month. The price of a pair of shoes 
is three to four hundred zlotys and 
of a cheap suit of clothes fifteen 
hundred to two thousand zlotys. 

In socialist Poland there are still 
tens of thousands of agricultural 
laborers who live from hand to 
mouth, who belong to no unions, 
whose work is noi subject to any 
regulations, and who are at the 
mercy of their bosses. Officially their 
number is estimated to be between 
forty and fifty thousand, but it is 
believed that there are actually many 
more, for farmers usually do not 
report the full number of farm- 
hands they employ. The descriptions 
in the press of their living conditions 
are reminiscent of the pages Marx 
devoted to the English textile work- 
ers of the 1850's. 


_ Is a widespread feeling in 
Poland that Gomulka has not 
yet given his full attention to prob- 
lems on the economic front, concen- 
trating mainly on consolidating his 
political position and his hold on 
the party, and on regulating rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. For 
the time being there is still a wide 
gap between the work of the theo- 
reticians and planners who seek to 
define with greater precision a 
Polish path to socialism and the 
executive organs that supervise the 
new measures—perhaps not as whole- 
heartedly as they might. Although 
the socialist phraseology must be 
maintained for various reasons, not 
the least being the necessity of not 
offending Russia, what the Polish 
planners are really concerned about 
is finding a way to organize a work- 
able, efficient economic structure 
that will produce enough goods to 
keep the population satisfied. They 
are trying to achieve this without 
the terrible cost in human lives that 
Russia had to pay under the Stalinist 


régime. 
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Views & REVIEWS 


The Cold Wave 


A reminiscence of childhood in North Dakota 


LOIS PHILLIPS HUDSON 


Mw FATHER and grandfather would 
often speak of the earlier days 
in North Dakota—of the strong man 
who could swing a hundred-pound 
sack of wheat to his back by fling- 
ing it over his shoulder with his 
teeth, of tornadoes that switched the 
roofs of barns and houses, and of 
hailstorms that rained sheep-killing 
stones, heaping July wheatfields with 
desolations of ice. 

Even more fascinating to me were 
their stories of the early winters. 
I would never see any winters like 
these, they said, for a new and 
milder weather cycle now prevailed. 
I would never know the bitter years 
that built the grim legends of our 
northern land. 

My mother used to tell me how 
once a prairie wolf had stalked her 
as she walked home alone from 
school, over miles of abandoned stub- 
ble. I always felt cheated when I 
looked at the faded photograph of 
my father sitting on a horse, his 
hat higher than some telephone 
wires. He had ridden that horse 
right to the top of a gigantic snow- 
bank, packed so hard that the horse’s 
hoofs hardly dented its crust. It was 
true that there was usually a bank 
in our yard that reached to the top 
of the clothesline pole, but this 
was hardly satisfying when I knew 
what grander things had been. Why 
couldn’t something happen after I 
was born, I wondered. 


b i WHEN the sort of thing I was 
* waiting for finally came, its com- 
ing was so natural and casual, so 
unlike a legend, that I mistook it 
for a part of the routine of my 
existence. It was part of my routine, 
for instance, to run over behind the 
depot with some of the town kids 
and slide on the ice by the tracks 
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before I went over to Schlagel’s Store 
to get a ride home with my father. 
I was almost always the only girl 
to go sliding, and it was also part of 
my routine to try to beat the boys 
to the smoothest patch of ice. On 
the day I am talking about, the only 
departure from routine was that 
there were no contenders for any 
of the ice. 

I didn’t slide very long mysell, 
because I began to feel some unde- 
fined discomlort that an adult would 
have easily identified as a deeply 
pervasive chill. But when an eight- 
year-old is too cold, he will first feel 
oddly tired and lonely and deserted, 
so that he will go to find people. 
Thus it was that although I began 
to have the feeling that I had played 
too long and that surely my father 
would be waiting for me angrily 
when I opened the door to Schlagel’s 
Store, I saw by the big Sessions clock 
that it was still only a quarter 
of four and that I would have to 
wait for him. 


ite amorphous large men were 
warming their hands at the stove 
in the center of the room and speak- 
ing to each other in Russian. Their 
faces were always very red, and Mr. 
Buskowski’s_ purplish, large-pored 
cheeks frightened me a good deal, 
as did his heavy teasing in a broken 
English I would make terrified and 
ineffectual efforts to understand. I 
managed to sneak past them all to 
the rear of the store where the 
harness and great quilted collar pads 
hung from brass pegs screwed into 
rough boards. Julius Schlagel’s clerk, 
Irma, was back there shoveling some 
shingle nails into a brown paper 
bag. She straightened up from the 
nail bin, stared at me, and stepped 
nearer to see my face under the hiss 


of the gas lamp. “You want to know 
something? You froze your face, kid.” 

“How could I? I just came straight 
over here from school,” I lied. 

She gave a skeptical glance at the 
clock and said, “Go get some snow 
and fetch it in here.” 

I brought a mittenful of snow 
and submitted to her harsh massage. 
The snow felt hot on my cheeks, 
so I knew I'd frozen them all right. 

“Now don’t go out again, hear?” 

Except for the candy counter, 
the store was a dark monotonous 
jumble of bags and boxes and bar- 
rels. I was hungry, so I diverted my- 
self by studying the penny candy 
and deciding how I would spend a 
penny if I had one. Since I rarely 
had the penny, no one paid any 
attention to me. When I did have 
one, I would tap it nonchalantly on 
the grimy glass case—not as though 
I was impatient to be waited on, 
for indeed I was not, but just to 
let Irma and Julius know that I 
was a potential customer, an indi- 
vidual to be treated with respectful 
attentiveness when I had _ finally 
made up my mind. 


— I had no penny, I was glad to 
see my father come through the 
door. He saw that Julius was listening 
to the radio and he strode brusquely 
past me to ask him about the weather 
reports. Julius dispensed about as 
many weather reports as he did bags 
of flour and corn meal; in 1935 in 
drought-ruined North Dakota, radios 
were a luxury, like candy. 

Without speaking, Julius turned 
up the volume so my father could 
hear the announcer. “. . . the Cana- 
dian cold wave is pressing southward 
from central Manitoba and is expect- 
ed to hit northern North Dakota to- 
night, causing substantial drops in 
the temperature within the next 
twenty-four hours. This is KFYR in 
Bismarck. . .” 

“Forty below in Winnipeg last 
night,” Julius said to my father. 

“You been out in the last hour? 
I bet it’s thirty below here right 
now. The pump’s froze solid. We 
gotta go thaw it out.” Directing his 
last sentence to me, he turned and 
made his way past the Russians, 
nodding uncordially. 

The sun had set while I was wait 
ing in the store, and a vast gloom 
in the sky sagged low over the town 
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weighting the rigid streets with cold. 
The heat absorbed by my snowsuit 
was gone instantly, and my thawed- 
out cheeks stung badly. My father 
scuffed me up over the brittle heaps 
of snow at the curb of the wooden 
sidewalk and hoisted me into the 
sleigh. The sleigh was a wagon box 
transferred to runners for the winter. 
I wanted to stand up, but he made 
me sit on the old Indian blanket 
spread on straw. There were hot 
stones under the straw. Then he 
draped a cowhide from the high side 
of the wagon box down over my 
head. 

Though I could see nothing, I 
could hear my father talking to the 
horses and I knew he was wiping 
the frost of their own breathing from 
their nostrils. Beneath me was the 
thin scrape of the runners, then the 
rattle over the railroad tracks and 
the smoothness of fields of snow. 
The cow hairs made my nose itch 
and the straw poked at my legs. It 
was very dark. 


| prwsed my father stopped the 
sleigh by our house and lifted me 
out. “Tell Mother I'll be in directly, 
soon as I unhitch,” he said. 

Despite the hot stones, my ankles 
were numb, and I tripped and fell 
as I ran to the house. My lip struck 
the gallon lard pail I used for a 
lunch bucket and stuck there. I lay 
tense and still in the snow waiting 
for it to stop sticking. Once my little 
sister caught her tongue on the 
pump handle because she wouldn't 
believe me when I told her it would 
stick. She jerked away in fear and 
tore bleeding skin from the tip of 
it. So I waited until I could feel the 
warmth of my breath free my lip 
before I moved. 

The porch timbers creaked with 
cold, like thin ice. I could hear my 
mother yelling to me to get the snow 
off my clothes and to shut the door 
tight even before I opened it. 

The top of the kitchen stove 
glowed gray-red through its iron lids, 
and the belly of the big round stove 
in the living room seemed stretched 
dangerously thin, as though it would 
surely melt soon and spill out the 
flaming coal on the floor. My mother 
had set the kerosene lamp on the 
warming-oven doors above the stove 
so she could see how much salt to 
put in the potatoes. I could smell 
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the rabbit she was roasting in the 
oven for the dog. 

My father came in the door, 
stomping snow clear across the 
kitchen, and demanded a teakettle 
of boiling water. Seeing that I still 
didn’t have my snowsuit off, he told 
me to come with him to work the 
pump handle. 

While he poured the boiling water 
down the pump, the steam rushing 
up into darkness, I struggled to free 
the handle, but I couldn’t budge it. 
Even when he grasped it in his large 
thick leather mitten it didn’t move. 
“Well, it looks like we'll have to 
melt water for the stock. Take this 
back to the house.” He handed me 
the teakettle. 


I WAS GLAD we had to melt snow for 
water, because then my little sister 
and I could play a game called Eski- 
mo. We stood on chairs, balancing 
ourselves imprudently near the sear- 
ing surface of the stove to lean over 
the tub. As soon as the dry snow had 
melted a little, we began to mold the 
figures for an Eskimo village—Husk- 
ies, people, babies, igloos, polar 
bears, and walruses, just like the 
ones in the Book of North American 
Mammals my mother had got once 
in a set of books from the National 
Geographic Society. We conducted 
hunts and dog-sled treks and sent the 
Eskimos into the water to harpoon 
the seals that were languidly float- 
ing there. But as the water warmed, 
the seals disappeared, and it was 
death for the harpooners to go into 
the sea. While the shores of their 
iceland slipped away into the ocean, 
the frantic people moved higher and 
higher on the iceberg mountain. 
Perched on its slushy sides, they 
would see a small hole appear in 
their snow island. Then the sea 
would gush up through the hole, the 
island would break in pieces, and the 
ice people would fall into the fatal 
warmth. Just as the warm wave 
washed over my people, the game 
would become hideously real to me, 
and I would often have nightmares 
in which I was climbing, climbing, 
on an ever-collapsing mountain to 
escape a hot tide. 

After supper my father set out 
for the barn with two pails of the 
snow water. I had to spend about a 
half hour, it seemed, getting my 
outside clothes on again so I could 


carry the lantern and open the barn 
door. 

I was well acquainted with the 
shock of stepping from the warm 
kitchen into a winter night. But 
none of the freezing memories of the 
past could prepare me for the burn. 
ing air that night. It was like strong 
hot smoke in my nostrils, so that for 
one confused instant I thought I was 
going to suffocate with the cold that 
was so cold it was hot. I gasped for 
breathable air, and my father said, 
“Don’t do that! Breathe through 
your nose—your breath is warmer 
that way when it gets to your lungs,” 

We walked carefully down the hill 
to the barn; then I slithered down 
the steps chopped in a snowdrift in 
front of the door and slid it open. 
The barn was very old, but always 
before it had been warm with the 
heat of the animals kept in it all day 
long. But that night, being inside 
didn’t seem to make any difference. 
I still had the kind of ache in my 
temples and cheekbones that I al- 
ways got when I took too big a 
mouthful of ice cream. The cows 
shifted and swung their tails and 
wouldn’t stand still to be milked. 
My father poured some milk into a 
pail and told me to feed it to the 
little new calf in a pen at the rear 
of the barn. 


H* HAD ARRIVED out of season and 
was not yet two weeks old. Usu- 
ally by the time the calves came, the 
mothers were outside all day, and 
both mothers and calves quickly got 
used to the idea of being separated. 
But we had been keeping all the 
stock inside for nearly a week, and 
neither cow nor calf was proper) 
weaned. She lowed to him and he 
cried back to her; he was still de- 
termined to nurse. He was still 
stubbornly bucking and shoving his 
nose all the way to the bottom ol 
the bucket, and desperately bunting 
the side of it when he got a nose- 
ful of milk. I liked him, though. His 
hair was almost as fine and soft asa 
human baby’s, and he had a white 
star on his gleaming black forehead. 

Although I had never seen cattle 
shiver, the little calf looked as 
though he was shivering as he ad- 
vanced stiff-legged to our evening 
battle with the pail. I braced it 
against my shins and waited for him 
to begin bunting. At least a winte! 
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calf didn’t damage you as much as a 

ing calf did; at the moment I was 
well padded with long underwear, 
wo pairs of long stockings, and thick 
pants. I patted him between the ears 
and he sucked my fingers with his 
rough, strong tongue. 

After the milking was done, we 
lugged the pails and lantern up the 
hill and started back for the barn 
with more water. In two more trips 
our toes felt numb and thickened, 
and we both had frostbitten faces. 
[had the two white spots on my 
cheeks again and my [father’s high 
thin nose stood out bloodless against 
the chapped red of his face. We took 
a last look at the stock; there was 
nothing more we could do. There 
was no way to heat the barn and the 
cows were already half covered with 
straw when they lay down. We rolled 
the door shut. 


[" THE HOUSE we planned for the 
night ahead. My little sister and 
I would sleep in one bed, with all 
the blankets and quilts in the house 
over us, and my mother and father 
would use the feather .tick we had 
rolled up in a little storeroom we 
called the cubbyhole. When we 
opened the door of that little vault 
to get the tick, the frigid air pushed 
out across the living room like a 
low dark flood against our legs. 

It took a long time to warm the 
tick and blankets from the unheated 
bedroom at the stove. We would 
hold them as close as we could to its 
hot belly, but as soon as the warmed 
section was moved away it grew cold 
again. We left the bedroom door 
open, but though the living room 
grew instantly colder, the bedroom 
grew no warmer. While we were 
making the beds we puffed white 
clouds at each other across the mat- 
tresses. We heated our two sadirons 
and wrapped them in towels, one for 
each bed. Then my father stoked 
both stoves full of coal and we got 
under the piles of bedding. 

My sister and I lay close together, 
our legs bent and our toes touching 
the wrapped-up iron. Partly because 
[couldn’t get warm and partly be- 
cause I was worried about some 
things, I couldn’t get to sleep. I 
wanted to know what a cold wave 
was. In the long solitude of prairie 
childhood I had memorized two sets 
of books—the set from the National 
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Geographic, and a set called A Child- 
hood Treasury that contained leg- 
ends of many lands, my favorites be- 
ing those from Scandinavia. How 
could it possibly be that so many 
things had happened before I was 
born? For instance, The Book of 
North American Mammals told of 
a time when the plains of Russia and 
of North America had borne glaciers 
a mile deep. And before the glaciers 
there had been vast herds of mam- 
moths. There was a drawing of them 
lifting their shieldlike foreheads 
against a gray horizon, marching on 
tall shaggy legs over the frozen 
tundra—tundra that had once cov- 
ered our wheatfields. The book told 
about how before the glacier finally 
came the weather had gotten colder 
and colder, so that the mammoths 
had to grow longer and longer hair. 

But even with their long hair and 
clever trunks and sixteen-foot tusks 
curved in unlikely tangles of bone, 
they had been unable to defend 
themselves. Why? Under the pic- 
ture it said that a herd of these 
mammoths evidently had been pre- 
served intact for centuries, and that 
one of the discoverers had even tried 
eating the meat of a carcass thou- 
sands of years old. Why couldn’t the 
huge and powerful creatures have 
run away? It must have been some 
kind of flood, I thought, like the 
flood we had in our garden after a 
cloudburst, only different and much 
bigger—a flood that could race with 
the speed of liquid one moment and 
turn completely solid the next, lock- 
ing forever the great knees bending 
for another battling step, then the 
tusks fending off masses of debris, 
and finally the long trunks flailing 
above the tide in search of air. 


A cold wave freezing so fast that 
the bubbles of their last breathing 
would be fixed like beads in the ice. 

What if some polar impulse was 
now sending a flood to rise up out of 
the north, to flow swiftly over our 
house, becoming ice as the wind 
touched it, shutting us off from that 
strangling but precious air above us? 
I had heard of digging out of a house 
completely covered with snow—that 
used to happen in the days before 
I was born—but did anybody ever 
dig out of a glacier? I wanted to go 
and climb in bed with my mother 
and father and have them tell me 
that it wouldn’t get to us, that it 
would stop at least as far away as 
Leeds, twenty miles to the north. 
But the last time I had tried to climb 
in with them they had told me not 
to be such a big baby, that I was 
a worse baby than my little sister. 
So I lay there wondering how far 
the cold had gotten. 


| pesos the morning came. I could 
look from my bed across the liv- 
ing room and into the kitchen where 
my father, in his sheepskin coat, was 
heating some water saved from the 
melted snow. The tub, refilled after 
we had emptied it for the stock, was 
standing in the corner of the kitchen 
next to the door. The snow in it 
was still heaped in a neat cone. 
It was odd to think of a tub of snow 
standing inside our house, where we 
had slept the night, and never feel- 
ing the warmth of the stove a few 
feet away—to think of how the tiny 
flow of air around the storm-lined 
door was more powerful than the 
stove filled with coal. 

I felt the excitement of sharing in 
heroic deeds as I pulled on the 
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second pair of long wool stockings 
over my underwear and fastened 
them with the knobs and hooks on 
my garter belt. I was not going to 
school because it was too cold to 
take the horses out, so I was to help 
with the barn chores again. 

The cattle were still huddled to- 
gether in their one big stall. My 
father set down the pails and walked 
swiftly to the rear of the barn. The 
little calf was curled quietly against 
the corner of his pen. The black- 
and-white hairs over his small ribs 
did not move. My father climbed 
into the pen and brushed the straw 
away from the sleeping eyes; just 
to make sure. 

I stood looking at the soft fine 
hair that was too fine and the big- 
kneed legs that were too thin, and 
it seemed to me that I now under- 
stood how it was with the mammoths 
in the Ice Age. One night they 
had lain down to sleep, leaning pon- 
derously back to back, legs bent 
beneath warm bellies, tusks pointing 
up from the dying tundra. The 
blood under their incredible hides 
slowed a little, and the warmth of 
their bodies ascended in ghostly 
clouds toward the indifferent moon. 
There was no rushing, congealing 
wave; there was only the unalarmed 
cold sleep of betrayed creatures. 


A couPLe of nights later, over at 
the store, the men talked of the 
figures Julius had gotten over the 
radio. There had been a dozen read- 
ings around fifty degrees below zero. 
Fifty-two at Bismarck, fifty-eight at 
Leeds, and sixty-one at Portal on 
the Canadian border. 

“My termometer is bust before 
I see him in the morning!” shouted 
Mr. Buskowski. “I do not even from 
Russia remember such a night.” 

Hopelessly studying the candy 
counter, I realized that even my 
father had forgotten the stiff little 
black-and-white calf in the contem- 
plation of that remarkable number. 
“Sixty-one below!” they said over 
and over again. “Sixty-one below!” 
The men didn’t need to make leg- 
ends any more to comprehend the 
incomprehensible. They had the 
miraculous evidence of their ther- 
mometers. But for me that little 
death told all there was to know 
about the simple workings of im- 
mense catastrophe. 
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MOVIES: The Obsession 
Of Colonel Nicholson 


STANLEY KAUFFMANN 


S™ SpiEGEL’s production of The 
Bridge on the River Kwai is in 
Technicolor and GinemaScope, two 
and three-quarter hours long, and 
you will probably want to see it 
more than once. 

Pierre Boulle, author of the novel 
on which the film is based, wrote 
the screenplay. The story, set in 1943, 
concerns a surrendered British bat- 
talion that is sent to a Japanese labor 
camp on the Siam-Burma border to 
build a railroad bridge. The camp 
commander, Colonel Saito (played 
by Sessue Hayakawa), decrees that 
the British officers shall do manual 
labor with their men. Since this is 
contrary to the Geneva Convention, 
Colonel Nicholson (Alec Guinness) 
refuses. He and his staff are cruelly 
imprisoned (Nicholson himself be- 
ing confined in an “oven” made of 
steel sheets that stands in the fierce 
sun), but things go so badly with the 
construction of the bridge that Saito 
is forced to release them to superin- 
tend the job. The gloating battalion 
thinks that its colonel intends it to 
vacillate and fumble; instead, be- 
cause he believes that his men need 
honest occupation for the sake of 
their morale and because he cannot 
bear to do anything badly on pur- 
pose, Nicholson whips his command 
into line and builds a_ first-rate 
bridge for the Japanese railway. 

Meanwhile, an American sailor 
(William Holden) has escaped from 
the camp and, after grueling hard- 
ships, has been rescued and brought 
to Ceylon. There he is dragooned 
into joining some British com- 
mandos headed by Major Warden 
(Jack Hawkins) who have orders to 
infiltrate precisely to where Holden 
has just come from in order to blow 
up the bridge. They make their way 
back, after a parachute drop, with 
the help of a Siamese guide and four 
girl porters, and arrive at the Kwai 
the night before the bridge is to be 
opened to its first train. They mine 
the bridge in the night. The next 





morning, it is Colonel Nicholson 
who discovers the mining—by his 
own brothers in arms—and is so ab. 
sorbed with pride in his battalion's 
achievement that he tries to prevent 
the explosion. In the resulting fight, 
he and all but one of the demolition 
group, as well as Saito, are killed, 
The bridge is destroyed. 


ene the silent opening scene of 
birds wheeling in the sky, a shot 
which then moves down into the 
forest as jungle sounds silt in, we 
know that we are in goo hands. 
David Lean’s direction is masterly, 
with that unhurried sureness which 
results in the best kind of pace. Lean 
has intertwined the two story ele- 
ments so that they reinforce each 
other and develop in perfect balance 
toward the climax. There are some 
reminiscent Lean touches. The rag- 
ged battalion marching jauntily in- 
to prison camp to the tune ol its own 
whistling reminds us of the exhaust- 
ed Dunkirk evacuees of Jn Which 
We Serve pulling themselves togeth- 
er at the barking of a sergeant major. 
The shock of the kite that the lost, 
parched American mistakes for 4 
descending buzzard was contrived by 
the same hand that devised the first 
appearance of the convict Magwitch 
in Great Expectations. But clevices 
are reused and improved by al! kinds 
of artists; why not by a movie direc- 
tor, especially one of the best? 
The performances are never less 
than good and some of them are 
excellent. As the British command. 
er, the quintessence of his breed, 
Alec Guinness is flawless. As_ the 
American, William Holden gives his 
best performance to date, which is 
to say that we are hardly ever con- 
scious of the Holden personality. 
Jack Hawkins, always a reliable ac 
tor, seems slightly uncomfortable as 
a former Cambridge don turned dy- 
namiter; occasionally he sounds 4 
bit forced. James Donald, as the 
battalion medical officer, is compas 
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sionate and hugely appealing, and 
there is a magnificent performance 
by Sessue Hayakawa, who, some will 
remember, was a Hollywood star in 
the presound days. He conveys a 
feeling of the tiger in the bosom such 
as has not been seen since the bandit 
in Rasho-Mon; yet this animality is 
contained within a compass of com- 
plicated dignities and ritual. 

There are some lapses in the film, 
all the more disturbing because of 
its generally high quality. The moti- 
vations for Holden’s return to the 
Kwai are feeble. I thought that both 
the theme and the British colonel’s 
character were weakened by his per- 
ception of his folly as he died, al- 
though I could accept the irony of 
his body striking the plunger of the 
detonator that sets off the destruc- 
tion of his bridge. But the riskiest 
element was the use of four charm- 
ing Siamese girls as bearers for the 
demolition squad. Only the direc- 
tor’s taste kept this from turning 
pure Hollywood. 


The Man Within the Maniac 


Some have called The Bridge a 
powerful anti-war picture, and con- 
trasted with a well-meaning adoles- 
cent yawp like Kirk Douglas's Paths 
of Glory, it certainly is one. But it 
is more than a deprecation of that 
“madness” which is the doctor’s final 
word, spoken amid the carnage and 
destruction in which the story ends. 

Its basic aesthetic (not too high- 
flown a word for this film) is one of 
form. The shape of the story is su- 
perb; everything is generated from 
one dramatic nucleus that bears in 
it the fate of all concerned just as 
surely as a bean seed contains a 
Miniature bean plant. The drama 
unfolds organically, then concludes 
inevitably. It is greatly to Spiegel’s 
credit that he had no worries about 
“downbeat” endings. He spent his 
millions to fulfill an artistic design, 
and the audience is quite clearly 
grateful. 

On this loom of beautifu. form a 
subtle class drama is woven. The 
British officers are all gentlemen. 
Their attitude toward their troops 
is that of a gentleman toward his 
horse: he would neither abuse, aban- 
don, nor associate with it. The men 
know and support this attitude. 

Against this contentedly stratified 
society is poised Holden, whose ob- 
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jective in war is, without cowardice, 
to survive and to whom the devotion 
of the British officers is insane. The 
key speech of the picture is one 
in the forest where Holden refuses 
to abandon the wounded Hawkins. 
He accuses Hawkins and Guinness 
of having “the guts of a maniac” 
because their object is not his: to 
get through the war, to live and be 
happy. 

What is dramatized here, in no 
crude manner, is a point of social 
differences, two opposing attitudes 
toward tradition and toward oneself. 
At the start the conflict seems to 
be between Guinness and Hayakawa, 
but that is quickly finished. Haya- 
kawa is clearly headed for hara-kiri 
from the day the British staff sit 
down at his table and plan his 
bridge for him; anyway, he and 
Guinness are brothers in one of the 
great freemasonries, the profession 
of arms. The real conflict is between 
Holden and Guinness. 

Our immediate sympathies go to 
Holden. He seems so reasonable, 
so human, so much like us. He is 
no coward but is not idiotically 
brave. Guinness seems blind and 
touchingly archaic, an avatar of 
Valley of Death heroism. Well, ad- 
miration for the Guinness world is 
going, and regrets about it are pos- 
sibly romantic. But extend the frame 





of reference from the military—for 
example, from the Korean brain 
washings that posed so many ethi- 
cal and legal problems for our own 
Army; take it into life around us, 
and one can doubt that absolutely 
all the fruits of “Holdenism” are 
good. If the Guinness ethos is re- 
actionary and smug, it nevertheless 
produces loyalties and idealism that 
seem beyond our present grasp. The 
Holden ethos eliminates fogeyism, 
but perhaps it also breaches the way 
for a range of vulgarizations that 
lead progressively to, among other 
things, the anti-intellectualism we 
currently bewail. 


yg ITS CONFLICT between ideals of 
self-fulfillment and of self-denial, 
this film stands with the former; 
the bitter finish rightly ensures that. 
Yet that conflict is so fairly presented, 
and with such understanding, that 
the influence of the latter must play 
some part in the public’s favorable 
reaction to the picture. Perhaps this 
indicates a growing hunger in us 
for stronger disciplines. Perhaps we 
are rediscovering that there is little 
likelihood of self-fulfillment without 
self-denial. Outside the theater after 
the film, I heard a young man say 
to his girl: “No, honey, don’t you 
see? Stupid, yes, but he wasn’t just 
only stupid, he was keeping faith.” 


A Shaft of Light 


In Vienna 


MORRIS PHILIPSON 


ese IMAGINATION of Vienna is Ba- 
roque, and its style was set in the 
eighteenth century. At the time 
when the “classical” secular style of 
Louis XIV was traveling eastward 
from Paris and the new Jesuit sacred 
architecture was moving up from the 
south, the Hapsburg court and its 
fabulously rich nobles allowed artists 
to produce a fantasy world of the 
sacred and secular. It turned out to 
be a plaster charade of elegance and 
grace, as daring and delightful as 
carving heroic statues out of whipped 
cream, and as substantial. 


Driving through the city, we passed 
the university and drove beyond to 
the street where Dr. Sigmund Freud 
lived. His home and office were in an 
apartment building camouflaged at 
the moment by a wooden scaffolding. 
ghostly with a new undercoating ol 
white paint. 

There is reason for a tourist to pay 
tribute to the places where great men 
lived. When you arrive in a city 
where you have no personal rela- 
tions, all of your experiences there 
might be conditioned by only the 
nonhuman elements—the weather, 
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the food, the traffic—because you 
move about alone in the presence of 
people unknown to you. They pass 
you in restaurants, on the streets, in 
theaters and museums like so many 
fish behind the glass of an aquarium, 
silent and distant, and you are com- 
pletely separate from them. 

In such circumstances, the fact 
that Beethoven “slept here,” that a 
plaque marks the places where 
Haydn, Mozart, Wagner, Liszt, 
Chopin, or Sibelius lived or so- 
journed, or that here is the café that 
Max Reinhardt or Franz Werfel or 
the Zweigs liked best makes possible 
a coupling in your mind between 
the value of some appreciated hu- 
man life and your immediate aware- 
ness of an otherwise “uninhabited” 
place. Your appreciation of the past 
in this city is the most important 
connection between you and the 
present. 


Predecessors and Precursors 


Vienna is filled with peopled places. 
In the twentieth century alone it 
was the seat of two intellectual 
movements of world-wide signifi- 
cance: psychoanalysis and logical 
empiricism. The music of Vienna’s 
Schénberg, Alban Berg, and Anton 
Webern has not been quite so suc- 
cessful, although it is comparably 
challenging in its field. But whether 
your recollections involve Freud, 
Stekel, or Reik; Carnap, Frank, or 
Schlick; Johann, Richard, or Oscar 
Strauss, your association with one 
valued human life ignites your feel- 
ing for lives unknown to you. It is 
then possible to begin to “know” the 
city. 

Along the arcade of the univer- 
sity’s central cloister there are busts 
of the most distinguished profes- 
sors who taught there. You recog- 
nize the name of the Baron Krafft- 
Ebing, mild-looking as a_pince- 
nez’d bookkeeper, when you walk 
along toward the door to the office 
of the medical faculty. There on 
a pedestal at the left of the stairs 
is the bust of Sigmund Freud, be- 
tween the bust of Dr. Moritz Kaposi, 
1837-1902, Professor of Dermatology, 
and Julius Schlosser, Professor of Art 
History from 1922 to 1938. On the 
wall immediately behind them are 
the sculptured profiles of two anat- 
omy professors staring at each other. 
At the university, Freud stands half- 
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way between Dermatology and Art 
History. 

The head of Freud, in cast bronze 
with a green patina, is not a satisfy- 
ing piece of sculpture. It merely 
looks fierce. The sculptor may have 
intended to represent Freud’s pierc- 
ing vision, but the head,’ resting 
narrowly on only a short neck, seems 
without nobility or heroism. It looks 
“pushy.” The vision appears crabbed 
and not farsighted. The face is not at 
rest in achievement but distorted 
with strain. It is all tension without 
release. The beard is so poorly artic- 
ulated that it looks as if Freud had 
only a goatee. And the nakedness of 
the head and neck makes you think 
of a figure standing with his arms tied 
behind his back, waiting for the In- 
quisition o facing a firing squad. 
Besides that, the head was misty with 
a coating of white dust; we respect- 
fully wiped his brow with a Kleenex. 

Beyond the peopled places are 
Vienna’s Baroque palaces and 
churches. Hildebrandt’s summer pal- 
ace for Prince Eugene of Savoy, the 
Belvedere, is an example of superb 
Baroque as far removed from senti- 
mental Baroque as the Kaufmann 
house by Frank Lloyd Wright is re- 
moved from “modernistic” designs of 
the 1920’s. The masses are so de- 
ployed that the long white palace 
seems light and airy. Instead of 
being true perpendiculars, the foun- 
dation lines tilt, leading the eye back 
and up. True, it is fussy, too fancy 
for our taste today, but it has a 
charm of its own. Seen in a detailed 
photograph, the great tortuous sculp- 
tures of the pillars and balustrade 
newels in the foyer and stairway 
make you gag. You would expect 
them to choke up the space. But in 
actuality they are well proportioned 
to the space; the rooms are full of 
light and air. 

The gesticulating, posing candid- 
camera sculpture of muscle-bound 
figures in action complements the 
space, not with unfulfilled tension 
but with the surprising gracefulness 
of bizarre gestures. The cultural im- 
plication may be that the more effete 
life became, the more grotesquely 
masculine the decorations had to be, 
out of the unconscious need for bal- 
ance. But the aesthetic truth is that 
the Baroque artists related such 
decorations to such architecture suc- 
cessfully. 





The huge glass wall-like windows 
turn out to be predecessors of Bay- 
haus glass and steel structures. The 
modern conception of decoration 
may be very different, but the struc. 
tural conception of how the out-of. 
doors should be related to the ip. 
doors is surprisingly similar. 

Strangely enough, this Baroque 
palace now contains a museum of 
nineteenth-century _paintings—mid- 
dle European art derived from the 
school of Ingres to the early Ex. 
pressionists, impressive only in the 
extent to which it is unoriginal. 


TS Kunsthistorische Museum, 
like the Prado or the Louvre, is 
a hundred books in itself. But one 
collection there demands special 
notice: the seventeen paintings by 
Pieter Brueghel. They are exhibited 
starkly, set up on easels in a large 
room with bare walls. In this mu- 
seum, which is a _ showplace of 
Titians, Rembrandts, Diirers, and 
Caravaggios, Brueghel stands out by 
virtue of his scope. He sees not only 
the beauty and the pain of the outer 
life but the beauty and the horror 
of the inner life as well. 

“The Conversion of St. Paul” is 
perhaps the most telling of the lot. 
Brueghel portrays the trip by Saul 
of Tarsus to Damascus in a caravan 
or convoylike company. Soldiers on 
foot, armored knights on horseback, 
noblemen in rich black or yellow 
coats with plumed feathers in their 
fashionable hats, merchants carrying 
packs on their backs—all moving in 
company upward through a steep as- 
cent to a higher land. The clearing 
is so high in the mountains that a 
cloud is caught among the rocks, and 
the tall evergreens are thin as Alpine 
peaks. 

The movement of the convoy 
is suddenly arrested. Small, at the 
middle of the canvas, St. Paul is the 
center of curiosity. The nobles and 
the knights, the soldiers and the 
peasants circle about to catch a 
glimpse of the man who has been 
struck down from his horse—the way 
a city crowd might gather around a 
man run over on a busy street. 


The Essence of a Technique 


That is exactly the impact of the 
painting. The spiritual conversion is 
experienced physically in the form 
of being knocked down; Saul 1 
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hurled off his horse and lies on his 
side on the earth looking up. To 
what? To a shaft of light from above. 
A white ray, barely perceptible in 
the golden-tan hues of the rocks, the 
olive-green of the trees, the brightly 
colored procession. The ray is 
ignored by the crowd. It is a purely 
private experience of Paul’s. All the 
other people see only the man 
struck down and do not raise their 
eyes to discover what has “hit” him. 
You can almost feel the next in- 
stant’s action: the petulance of the 
delayed procession, the testiness of 
the nobles, the anger of the mer- 
chants. Surely they will press on in a 
moment, oblivious of what has hap- 
pened but annoyed by the delay. 

Perhaps this, in a typical example, 
is the essence of Brueghel’s dramatic 
technique. Using an almost photo- 
graphic realism for the optically 
true, he presents a moment of mys- 
tical private experience all but 
submerged in ordinary public life. 
Brueghel’s special genius is in the 
representation of an experience of 
eternity as it is encircled by and re- 
lated to events in time. 


ot LEAVE the Kunsthistorische 
Museum with Brueghel’s visions 
operating on your own mind. It 
strikes you that, as a tourist, you are 
persistently aware of experiences that 
consist of suddenly coming upon the 
past in the present or the beautiful 
in the ugly. Remnants of history or 
works of art stand out from the 
world about you like telephone poles 
ina flooded landscape. The swirling 
waters of daily life make their de- 
mands, powerfully coursing, oblivi- 
ous or indifferent, around the objects 
and the places of some transcendent 
value for you. You look about at 
Vienna and try to measure your own 
experiences by Brueghel’s standard. 
“The Conversion of St. Paul” is a 
representation of an overwhelming 
teligious experience; your sojourn in 
Vienna consists of mildly significant 
tourist’s experiences. But Brueghel’s 
visions help you to see your own 
experience better. 

Brueghel does not ask you to 
choose the earthly above the heaven- 
ly, any more than he suggests that 
you should feel committed to the 
eternal above the temporal. He 
shows you the two as they are in 
life: together. - 
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The Post-Bop Legitimacy 


Of Modern Jazz 


NAT HENTOFF 


et gs OUTLOOK for jazz is gloomy,” 
an established critic said in 
1944. “Only by returning to New 
Orleans jazz can it become a living 
art form.” What troubled him, along 
with many other listeners and older 
jazz musicians, was the fierce persist- 
ence with which a young generation 
of “boppers,” Charlie Parker and 
Dizzy Gillespie among them, seemed 
determined to “destroy” the tradi- 
tions of the jazz language. 

The beat of jazz was being—so it 
sounded to many—shattered into the 
Dadaism of a runaway dentist’s drill 
by the invasion of much more com- 
plex polyrhythms than had been cus- 
tomary. The harmonic usages of 
these revolutionaries were increas- 
ingly complicated; and as a corol- 
lary, the practice of improvising 
melodic variations on a recurring 
theme became secondary to a preoc- 





cupation with improvisations based 
primarily on newly challenging har- 
monic patterns. For once, the fol- 
lowers of Guy Lombardo were joined 
by Dixieland and swing-music parti- 
sans in the accusatory demand, 
“Where’s the melody?” 


es RETROSPECT, the bitter campaign 
that finally established modern 
jazz in its present position of pre- 
dominance in record releases and 
live performances appears clearly 
not to have been a denial of the 
achievements of Armstrong, Basie, 
and Ellington. It was, rather, a sim- 
ilar kind of natural if embattled 
evolution to the situation that now 
makes it impossible for a contem- 
porary classical composer to write in 
the manner of Debussy or Wagner, 





no matter how much he may admire 
or have learned from either. Jazz, 
after all, is a medium for urgent ‘self- 
expression, and the young insurgents 
of the 1940’s could no longer feel— 
let alone speak—in the language of 
Armstrong. Aside from musical 
needs, the young Negro jazzmen, 
who at first formed the majority of 
the modernists, felt more assertively 
combative about many issues apart 
from music than did Armstrong and 
most other Negro jazzmen of earlier 
generations; and this change in at- 
titude to their social context came 
out in their music. 

In explaining the difference in the 
sound of modern jazz during its be- 
ginnings—a sound that for a long 
while struck traditionalist ears as 
harsh and sour (“Chinese music,” 
Louis Armstrong said chauvinisti- 
cally), arranger-composer Gil Evans 
pointed out simply: “If you express 
new thoughts and ideas in old ways, 
you take the vigor and excitement 
out of the new thoughts. For ex- 
ample, Miles Davis couldn’t play 
like Louis because the sound would 
interfere with his thoughts. Miles 
had to start almost with no sound 
and then develop one as he went 
along, a sound suitable for the ideas 
he wanted to express.” 

The extent of the victory of the 
modernists in the past decade may 
be partially indicated by the fact 
that the “culture” represented by 
Dizzy Gillespie and his band has 
twice been dispatched overseas by 
the State Department as part of the 
International Educational Exchange 
Program. With a few beleaguered 
exceptions, the critics who were ex- 
communicating the “boppers’” ten 
years ago now cite them as examples 
of “mainstream” jazz virtue for 
today’s tyros to follow. 


‘Where I Got My Funky Style’ 


The youngest professional jazzmen, 
those players now in their late teens 
and early twenties, react to their 
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elders’ stories about the merciless 
polemics of the 1940's as they might 
to a recital of the excesses in the 
Wars of the Roses. That the modern 
jazz with which they have grown 
up and which they have absorbed so 
naturally should ever have been re- 
garded as anti-jazz is inexplicable to 
them. 

The fact that modern jazzmen, 
the heirs of Parker and Gillespie, are 
now working in a period of relative 
peace while consolidating the inno- 
vations of the past two decades has 
given many of them the time and 
inclination to examine the root 
sources of jazz. Since they need not 
be constantly on the offensive to de- 
fend and prove their “modernity,” 
they are able to underline the grow- 
ing primacy in much of their work 
—no matter how involved their con- 
tinuing experiments become—of such 
indigenous jazz elements as the 
blues, the deeply pulsating beat, 
and, in an increasing number of 
cases, a singing melodic line. Take, 
for instance, the compositions of 
Benny Golson, a characteristic young 
second-generation modernist, for the 
albums Lee Morgan, Vols. 2 and 3 
(Blue Note 1541, 1557). And as has 
happened with alleged revolution- 
aries in other fields who have come 
to power, the new leaders are con- 
cerned with demonstrating the depth 
of their legitimacy. 

Among the younger modernists, for 
example, the ultimate tribute one 
can pay a jazzman is to assert that 
he has “soul.” Horace Silver, an in- 
fluential pianist-composer-leader, ex- 
plains his composition “‘Soulville,” in 
his album The Stylings of Silver (Blue 
Note 1562): “. . . this is a blues-type 
number. Everybody has the kind of 
soul I mean here, but some have so 
much it reaches out and touches 
you.” (Most of the critics fifteen 
years ago were convinced the mod- 
ernists had sold their blues souls for 
Mephistophelean technical wizardry. 
and that their music accordingly was 
“cold, cerebral, and mechanical.”) 

The soul of which Horace Silver 
speaks is used in a secular sense, but 
several of the younger jazzmen are 
happily tracing their music back to 
such pre-jazz sources as spiritual and 
gospel singing. Milt Jackson of 
the Modern Jazz Quartet says in con- 
nection with his own album Plenty, 
Plenty Soul (Atlantic 1269): “What 
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is ‘soul’ in jazz? It’s what comes from 
within; it’s what happens when the 
inner part of you comes out. It’s the 
part of playing you can’t get out of 
books and studies. In my case, I be- 
lieve that what I heard and felt in 
the music of my church [a “Sancti- 
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fied” church in which the services 
are based largely on uninhibitedly 
pulsating music] was the most power- 
ful influence on my musical career 
and that’s where I got my funky 
style.” 

Several of the young jazzmen, in 
fact, have been writing compelling 
compositions of a gospel nature, such 
as Silver’s “The Preacher” in Horace 
Silver and the Jazz Messengers (Blue 
Note 1518); Johnny Griffin’s “Right 
Down Front” in Art Blakey: The 
Jazz Messengers (Bethlehem BCP- 
6023); and Julian Adderley’s “Ser- 
monette” in Quincy Jones: This Is 
How I Feel About Jazz (ABC Para- 
mount ABC-149). 


Progeny of the Bird 


The most venturesome of the 
younger improvisers, men who are 
creating—and meeting—more _har- 
monic and rhythmic challenges and 
extending the capacities of their in- 
struments, continue to be immersed 
in the blues, the same as their chief 
procreator, the late Charlie Parker. 
Parker, best known to his progeny 
as “Bird,” was not only the greatest 
single influence on the development 
of modern jazz but more recently 
has been an ikon for the “beat” gen- 
eration. It seems likely, however, 
that most of the latter may not know 
Parker’s music any better than 
they know the poetry of Dylan 
Thomas, with whom they tend to 
group Parker as “victims” of the 
men in the Brooks Brothers suits. 


















The Charlie Parker Story, Savoy 
MG-12709, is the most valuable in. 
troduction to his work, partly be. 
cause of the extraordinarily helpful 
notes by John Mehegan, which em. 
phasize, incidentally, that “Parker 
constantly returned to the blues as 
a wellspring of expression.” 

The most respected and daring 
young modern tenor saxophonist, 
Sonny Rollins, joins equally dedi. 
cated modernists J. J. Johnson, 
Thelonious Monk, Horace Silver, 
Paul Chambers, and Art Blakey in 
a performance of Monk’s blues, 
“Misterioso” (Sonny Rollins, Blue 
Note 1558), that is as nakedly urgent 
as a section of Bessie Smith or Sid- 
ney Bechet autobiography. And the 
asymmetrical, dissonant, sardonic 
Monk, who may well turn out to be 
a major direction setter for much of 
the future of jazz, plunges into a 
blues, “Functional” (in Thelonious 
Himself, Riverside RLP 12-235), that 
made him nod when listening to the 
playback and say, “I sound like 
James P. Johnson.” (James P., the 
mentor of Fats Waller, was an au- 
thoritative blues and ragtime player.) 

John Lewis, musical director and 
pianist of the Modern Jazz Quartet, 
the most popular of the growing 
number of closely integrated modern 
units, is superficially renowned for 
his “fugal” approach to jazz.’ But 
Lewis himself emphasizes that the 
large, improvised base for the 
group’s performances—no matter 
how precisely formal the individual 
frameworks may be—is built up from 
the blues and from the contributions 
to the jazz language of older players, 
like those in the Count Basie band 
of the 1930’s and early 1940's. (Two 
superior Modern Jazz Quartet al- 
bums are Django, Prestige LP 7057, 
and Fontessa, Atlantic 1231.) 


‘A Big Pool of Feeling’ 


Even those jazz composers who are 
considered the most imaginatively 
nonconformist are traditionalists in 
T. S. Eliot's sense: they realize that 
“art never improves, but that the 
material of art is never quite the 
same .. . change is a development 
which abandons nothing en route.” 

In his Jazz Workshop album, 
George Russell. (Victor LPM-1372), 
who has worked out his own Lydian 
Concept of Tonal Organization, 
bases several of his works on spirit 
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uals and blues; and Russell's “All 
About Rosie,” part of Brandeis Uni- 
versity’s concert of commissioned 
jazz compositions this past June, 
took its germinal motif from an Ala- 
bama Negro children’s game. An- 
other searching jazz composer, 
Charlie Mingus, feels it necessary in 
some of his works (as in Pithecan- 
thropus Erectus, Atlantic 1237) to 
return to the very beginning of Afro- 
American music, the “cry.” Inciden- 
tally this subject has been very well 
described and analyzed in The Ro- 
mance of the Negro Folk Cry in 
America by Willis Laurence James 
of Atlanta University. 

Some of the modernists were open 
to the whole of the jazz tradition 
from the time they started playing. 
Others began with the belief that 
meaningful jazz dated only from 
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Charlie Parker, and these gradually 
deepened their perspective and their | 
music. A few, like Jimmy Giuffre| 
(The Jimmy Giuffre 3, Atlantic) 
1254), came upon a full realization 
of the sources of jazz rather suddenly 
and recently. “The blues,” Giuffre | 
said a few weeks ago, “not exactly | 
the twelve-bar blues but the feeling | 
of the blues, is, I’m sure, in all of jazz; | 
but it started to creep in more evi-| 
dently in our work, and especially | 
in my writing, only within the past| 
couple of years. I noticed it as I 
wrote a piece for the Modern Jazz 
Quartet (“Fun” in Modern Jazz 
Quartet at Music Inn, Atlantic) 
1247). I noticed some kind of mood | 
there that wasn’t traceable to any 
individual like Lester Young or Stan 
Getz or Charlie Parker. It just sort 
of fell into a big pool of feeling, and 
it was a revelation to me to find 
something that certainly wasn’t orig- 
inal but that I could make contact | 
with and yet retain my identity | 
without having to go directly from | 
any one person.” | 





eee. then, the call of the) 
outraged critic in 1944 for jazz| 
to return to the New Orleans way of 
playing and thinking that it might} 
remain “a living art form” was ig-| 
nored. The musicians, as usual, went | 
their own ways, became accepted | 
after a while as developers and not 
arsonists, and in their own full time | 
matured even more as they thought | 
and felt more deeply about where | 
they had come from. | 
| 
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He fought an unheralded battle— 
as important as any in our era 


Adventures 
in Medical 


Edueation 


BY G. CANBY ROBINSON 


D* ROBINSON’S long, event-studded 
career spans the first six decades 
of the 20th century. He is the dedicated 
man who was instrumental in the fight 
to bring American medical education out 
of the “dark ages” at the turn of the 
century and who played a major part in 
what is already known as “the heroic 
age” of American medicine. 
so Canby Robinson graduated from 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School in 
1903, that school with Drs. Welch and Osler 
on its faculty, was a phenomenon, a non- 
pareil, on the American scene. And when 
young Dr. Robinson, imbued with the ideals 
of the Hopkins, decided to find a career in 
the almost non-existent field of academic 
medicine, he was heading, not for a quiet life, 
but for the arena where great battles were to 
be fought. His adventures are set down in 
this absorbing chronicle. 

Medical education and training sank to a 
disgracefully low level in this country during 
the 19th century, and the “dark era,” as the 
author describes it, continued on well into 
our own century. Between 1900 and 1910, 
roughly, a medical revolution began of a 
violence and importance that were almost 
equally unknown to the general public whose 
care and well-being were at issue. 


A THE time Dr. Robinson’s narrative be- 
gins, the overwhelming majority of doc- 
tors in this country received their medical 
education in proprietary schools. It is merely 
necessary to point out that the income of 
these schools derived either wholly or in large 
part from tuition fees in order to glimpse 
the ocean of evils in which medical educa- 
tion was drowning. The system led to multi- 
plication of schools, competition for students, 
the virtual abandonment of admission or 
achievement standards, inferior teachers, and 
short courses of lectures only. Students had 
little or no opportunity for research training, 
laboratory or clinical work, or for acquiring 
experiences in a hospital and with patients. 

In general this was the situation when, in 
1908, Abraham Flexner was asked by the 
Carnegie Foundation to make a study of 


American medical schools. He did so, using 
Johns Hopkins as a standard of comparison, 
and his report, published in 1910, began a 
chain reaction whose repercussions are still 
being felt. The simplest and most immediate 
effect of the report was to mark and recom- 
mend for extinction 120 of the 155 medical 
schools then in existence in the United States 
and Canada. 


MONG these stormy and exciting events 
Canby Robinson entered on his first 
major appointment in academic medicine as 
a member of the staff of the recently created 
Rockefeller Institute Hospital. From then on 
he was to play a part of ever increasing im- 
portance in the great movement to raise the 
standards of medical education to the uni- 
versity level and win acceptance for the idea, 
among many others, that research into the 
causes of disease must go hand in hand with 
its treatment. 


n 1913 at a time when there was no first 
| class medical school “west of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains” Dr. Robinson moved to 
St. Louis as associate professor of medi- 
cine to join in the epoch-making establish- 
ment of the reorganized Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School. When that achieve- 
ment was both history and a going concern 
in 1920 he went to Nashville to direct, ac- 
cording to his own now tested ideas, the re- 
organization of what became the fine Vander- 
bilt University Medical School. And then in 
1928, on the eve of the great depression that 
changed the cut of so many pieces of cloth, 
he returned to New York to undertake the 
colossal task of being the director of the 
newly formed New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical College Association, an organiza- 
tion which is now, after countless difficulties, 
spiritually and physically at home in its mag- 
nificent plant on the East River. 

Canby Robinson moved on from New York 
in the ’30’s to China and back again to the 
United States where, at Johns Hopkins once 
more, he was one of the pioneers in the 
study of social and emotional factors in ill- 
ness. Through the span of turbulent and crea- 
tive years, the career of this much loved and 
admired physician has been at the leading 
edge of progress in American medicine. 

In Canby Robinson’s account of his own 
life he presents an accurate and engrossing 
picture of an historic period in the annals of 
medicine. Many great men emerge in these 
pages and above all Dr. Robinson conveys 
clearly the sense of companionship in a great 
purpose. 

ADVENTURES IN MEDICAL EDUCA- 
TION has just been published for the Com- 
monwealth Fund by Harvard University 
Press. It is available at $5.00 through your 
booksellers. 























Athanasios may build you 


a book case someday 
Athanasios has decided to become a 
cabinet maker. He’s only 9, and al- 
ready he shows great aptitude for carv- 
ing bits of wood into little animals. 

But Athanasios may never realize 
his ambition. His parents looked to a 
bright future; then Communist bands 
began to terrorize Greece and Atha- 
nasios’ father was recalled into the Na- 
tional Guard. Hostilities have ceased 
but the couple is forced to live in a 
tiny two-room house with their four 
children for whom their shepherd- 
father cannot adequately provide. 
Their mother finds seasonal work at 
almond harvest time, but Athanasios 
may soon be forced to leave school, 
and go to work to supplement the 
family’s income — unless someone like 
you can help this promising boy. 

What you can do for only $10 a month 
There are 5,000 overseas children like 
Athanasios who, thanks to the generosity 
of American friends, are sponsored 
through Save the Children Federation. 
An SCF Sponsorship means food, cloth- 
ing, cash benefits and most important — 
hope! A child like Athanasios can be 
“your child.” You will receive his story 
and photograph and may correspond 
with the child and the family. SCF invites 
you to help. 

SCF National Sponsors include: Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Herbert Hoover, 
Henry R. Luce, Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, 
Norman Rockwell, Dr. R. W. Sockman. 





FOUNDED 1932 RE2-58 
SAVE THE CHILDREN 
FEDERATION 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me my child's name, story and picture. 


| want to sponsor a child in West Germany .. . 


Korea .. . Finland . . . Greece . . Italy 

France . Austria . . . or where the need is greatest 
. Enclosed is $10 for 1 month . . . $30 for Ist 

quarter . . . $120 for 1 year . . . | cannot be a 


sponsor but enclosed is my gift of $.... 


State 
CONTRIBUTIONS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INCOME TAK 

















THEATER: 





Something Unspeakable 


MARYA MANNES 


— A garden, composed entire- 
ly of giant pitcher plants. A door, 
left, leads into an old Southern 
house. The air is filled with the 
strangled buzz of flies being trapped 
by the plants. 


Characters: The PLAYWRIGHT, who 
looks like Tennessee Williams. 
The Docror, who looks like Me. 


[When the curtain rises, the PLay- 
wRIGHT is under the influence of 
sodium pentothal. I am under the 
influence of the PLAYWRIGHT.] 


Me: Give me your resistance. I 
want to have all your resistance. 

PLAywricHT (drowsily, with his 
eyes half closed): 1 am giving it to 
you. 

Me: I want all the truth. I want 
you to tell me why you wrote Sud- 
denly Last Summer. 

PLAYWRIGHT: Because life is ter- 
rible and sweet and beautiful. 

Me: What is beautiful? 

PLAYWRIGHT: Words are beautiful. 
There is nothing more beautiful 
than words. 

Me: What is terrible? 

PLAYWRIGHT: Mothers are terrible. 
Relatives are terrible. Love is ter- 
rible. 

Me: What is sweet? 

PLaywricut: The iridescence of 
decay is sweet. The odor of putres- 
cence is sweet. The silence of audi- 
ences is sweet. 
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ME: 
women? 

PLAYWRIGHT: Women are either 
bitches or victims of bitches. If they 
have any goodness it is destroyed. 

Me: Go on. 

PLAYWRIGHT: Their goodness de- 
stroys men as much as their evil does. 
Women betray themselves over and 
over in talk. I can hear them all the 
time. 

Me: What do you think about 
men? 

PLAYWRIGHT: Men? Men are either 
ghosts or monsters. Virtue makes 
them ghosts; vice makes them mon- 
sters. Men cannot live without 
women,and they have no future with 
women. 

Me: Who has a future? 

PLAYWRIGHT: Plants. Playwrights 
without hope. 

Me: Tell me, did you really have 
to have your Sebastian eaten alive by 
starved children? Why? 

PLAYWRIGHT: I like to appall. 

Mr: Why do you like to appall? 

PLAYWRIGHT: People like to be ap- 


What do you think about 


‘palled. It glues them to their seats. 


Me: Can’t you glue them to their 
seats without horror? 

PLAywricuHtT: It’s harder. In a 
world of violence, people can only be 
stirred by violence. A torn mind is 
more shocking than a whole one. A 
torn body is more exciting than 4 
whole one. 

Me: What did you mean to say in 
Suddenly Last Summer? 
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PLAYWRIGHT: Say? I do not use the 
theater to say. I use the theater to 
enthrall. Magic need not have mean- 
ing. Who needs the reason for en- 
chantment? 

Me: I want to ask you about that 
other play about the two Southern 
women: Something Unspoken. 

PraywricHt: Yes. What do you 
want to know? 

Me: Why did you write that? 

Praywricut: It’s good for ac- 
tresses. They like to play bitches or 
victims of bitches. 

Mr: Yes, but there must be some- 
thing more to it than that. 

PLaywricHT: There is something 
unspoken. 

Me: Hate? 

PLAYWRIGHT: You can label it that 
if you want. 

Me: But isn’t that rather a famil- 
iar relationship: the rich dominant 
woman and the timid crushed com- 
panion? 

PLaywricut: Nothing is familiar 
with new words. Or no words. 

Me: I'd like to ask you something 
else about that play— 

PLAYWRIGHT: Yes? 

Me: It’s about Miss Alden, who 
plays the part of the companion. 
Her mouth is wide open most of the 
time, even when she isn’t talking. 
Why is that? 

PLAYWRIGHT: It’s a sort of silent 
scream. 

Me: Something unspoken? 

PLAYWRIGHT: You might call it 
that. 

Me: But she has it open as the 
mother in Suddenly Last Summer 
too. And the girl in the play who 
“took her son away” is always talk- 
ing, under sodium pentothal, of the 
black, open mouths of the starving 
Spanish children who eat Sebastian. 

PLaywricHT: Don’t you find it a 
horrible image? 

Me: I certainly do. 

PLAYWRIGHT: Well? 

Me: Tell me something: The 
dreadful mother in Suddenly wants 
the girl to have a lobotomy to rid 
her of her frightful vision. 

PLAYWRIGHT: Yes? 

ME: Would you lite to be rid of 
your frightful visions? 

PLAYWRIGHT (Leaping up and out 
from under drug): ME? Good God, 
nol Where would I be without them! 
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ALFRED KAZIN 


HE Livinc Nove.: A Symposium. Edited 
by Granville Hicks. Macmillan. $4.50. 
Mr. Hicks has brought together ten 
younger novelists to answer the 
charge that the novel is dead. Why 
novelists, it will be asked, and not 
their novels? Don’t their novels 
speak for them? Do novelists have 
to write essays about that in- 
tangible subject, “The Novel,” when 
they are Saul Bellow, Ralph Ellison, 
Herbert Gold, Wright Morris, Flan- 
nery O’Connor—among others? The 
answer is that the novel as a literary 
form, as a matchless form for con- 
veying the breadth and truth of so- 
cial life, does have to be argued for 
just now. The apathy of the general 
reading public toward new fiction is 
matched by the contempt expressed 
by both academic and avant-garde 
circles—the first respects no fiction 
not written by Faulkner, Fitzgerald, 
Hemingway; the second regards fic- 
tion as crude and inexpressive. Most 
intellectuals in America probably 
feel these days that American novels 
are hopelessly outdistanced by politi- 
cal and technological changes, and 
that when novels are topical, they 
are ineffective; when wholly imagi- 

native, “unreal.” 

Publishers distrust novels today; 
readers seek distraction in detective 
stories, science fiction, magazines; 
critics are superior. Yes, the novel 
needs to be defended, for the novel, 
as Mr. Hicks rightly says, has its 
enemies, and the young novelist 
who so often today finds himself 
drearily “teaching” students how to 
write fiction may well feel, as so 
many contributors to this book obvi- 
ously do, that the novel as a form is 
unrespected and the novelist as a 
writer unwanted. 


| oH sympathetic as I am to the 
purpose of this book and to sev- 
eral of the novelists in it, I can’t 
help noticing that the dreariness of 
the novelist’s situation in America 
today seems to have stolen into these 
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Ten Young Novelists 
In Search of Pity 


essays, and that there is a good deal 
more self-pity and incoherent brood- 
ing in the book than will encourage 
me to believe that the enemies of the 
novel have at last met their match. 

It is all very well to complain of 
these forces, and I want to make it 
clear that I entirely agree with Gran- 
ville Hicks, Saul Bellow, Ralph Elli- 
son, and Wright Morris as to who 
these are: critics like Yvor Winters, 
who are incapable of respecting any- 
thing but poetry that is their kind 
of poetry; critics like T. S. Eliot, 
who once wrote that “the novel 
ended with Flaubert and James”; 
critics like Lionel Trilling, who la- 
ment that America is socially not 





complex and hierarchical enough to 
produce the kind of nineteenth- 
century novels they have studied and 
taught all their lives; critics like 
Leslie Fiedler, who seem to be in- 
capable of writing a competent piece 
of fiction but who sneer at those who 
at least are professionals in their 
fieli—to say nothing of publishers 
who will not take a chance and read- 
ers who will not make an effort. But 
as John Brooks notes in this volume, 
the novel, though it is always being 
called “dead,” is alive whenever a 
really good book comes along. The 
“enemies” of the novel, though their 
pontifications may annoy and hurt, 
are utterly ineffective against the 
really powerful and original new 











novels that have come along in re. 
cent years—Saul Bellow’s The Ad- 
ventures of Augie March won several 
important literary prizes and awards, 
and sold a million and a hall! copies 
in the paperback edition. True, it 
did not win the Pulitzer Prize, but 
this failure used to be considered a 
distinction among American writers, 
at least two of whom turned down 
Pulitzer Prizes in the old days. 

Alas, nowadays American writers 
want everything they can get from 
society. Mark Harris complains in 
this book that Life decided not to 
serialize a baseball novel that it had 
seriously considered for some time, 
whereupon Mr. Harris was «eprived 
of many thousands of dollars, which 
went to a manufacturer of light fic- 
tion instead. But what would a good 
novel be doing in Life anyway, and 
why should the Life people publish 
a serious novelist when they can 
get William Brinkley or Herman 
Wouk? 

There is a good deal of childish 
self-pity in this book. Harvey 
Swados, who is an interesting young 
novelist, not least because he has 
the courage to have political con- 
ceptions of today’s situation, admits 
that “If it Were possible for the novel- 
ist to take his place as a productive 
and accepted member of society, most 
of the complaints we have been an- 
alyzing thus far would doubtless re- 
cede into their properly trivial pro- 
portions.” Imagine Hemingway oF 
Fitzgerald or Faulkner publicly ex 
pressing a wish to be “a productive 
and accepted member of sox iety.” 
And for that matter, imagine Hem- 
ingway, Fitzgerald, or Faulkner this 
much bothered by critics at alll 


A Mummified ‘Modernity’ 


Yet the novelists in this book are 
bothered, and for a valid and incor 
trovertibly objective reason. The fact 
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js that serious critics in this country 
write only in behalf of the kind of 
literature that came to fruition in 
the 1920's. This is what they mean 
“modern literature,” and in its 
name they shut the door to the 
young, the new, the “crude,” the un- 
famous, the unheard. It is “modern 
literature”—Eliot, Joyce, Heming- 
way, Faulkner, etc., etc.—that alone 
rouses interest in academic quarters 
today. It is “modern literature” alone 
that gives background to critics like 
Leslie Fiedler, who in Partisan Re- 
view complains that young novelists 
are always a terrible bore and that 
he would rather go to the movies. 
It is “modern literature” that be- 
dazzles publishers, who fail the 
young writer because they have too 
much “taste” and not enough imagi- 
nation. It is “modern literature” ex- 
clusively that interests the sophisti- 
cated directors of paperback series. 
It is “modern literature” alone that 
interests my students, who were born 
in 1936 and 1937 but who can’t read 
anything later than Hemingway and 
Fitzgerald. 
“Modern literature” is a terrible 
tyrant. The 1920’s died several world 


cataclysms back. It is time that we 
stopped worshiping Joyce and Eliot 
and Hemingway and made a place 
for the young. 


iy WHAT are the young doing be- 
sides crying that they can’t get 
into Life? What are they doing be- 
sides teaching from Hemingway's 
“The Killers” and getting mad at 
the academic rubber stamps who fill 
up the Hudson and Kenyon Re- 
views? What are they doing besides 
looking for a symbol in The Great 
Gatsby that nobody else has yet dis- 
covered? 

The “enemies” of the novel are 
unmistakably with us, but does Mr. 
Hicks seriously think that Yvor Win- 
ters explains why several of the 
contributors to this book write such 
poor novels? Is there anything that 
critics ever say that can’t be dissolved 
by a really good new book that 
comes along? There is too much ex- 
planation here of why literary times 
are bad and writers don’t write. It 
is dangerous for writers to have 
too many grievances, for they may 
convince themselves that writing is 
useless. 


The Irrelevant Honesty 
Of an Artist in Politics 


EUGENE BURDICK 


EMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST, by Dwight 


Macdonald. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$4.75. 


These are not “memoirs,” and of 
course Macdonald is no “revolution- 
ist.” The book is a collection of fas- 
cinating essays written over many 
years. They cover big events and 
some not so big. Democracy, the 
spirit of Gandhi, responsibility for 
war, “the bomb,” and culture all 
come in for brilliant examination. 
As far as I know, Macdonald has 
never been active in a revolution. 
The use of the word in the title 
follows an ancient rule by which 
moderates like the Webbs and Mac- 
donald and G. D. H. Cole love 
bloody-minded words, while, para- 
doxically, those who have actually 
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manned the barricades prefer softer 
titles for their works. Lenin’s What 
Is to Be Done? and Bakunin’s The 
Knouto-Germanic Empire are titles 
much too mild for moderates. 

This is a book in which the eye 
subtly tricks the intellect. The type 
is tiny, the pages cramped, the make- 
up bad. Slowly, as if the physical ap- 
pearance of the book had seeped into 
its substance, one feels that this is a 
tiny book about tiny ideas and tiny 
men. There is a lapidary, precise, in- 
tricate aspect to the writing which 
adds to the illusion. Even when one’s 
intellect knows better, one feels that 
the book is an elegant gnawing at 
esoteric and tiny things. 

The aura of diminutiveness is, 
however, not altogether false. Mac- 
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Here are some of the reasons why you 
will want to read this newspaper that is 
known and quoted throuchout the world. 


@ Comment. The editorials of the 
Manchester Guardian are more 
than opinion providers for those 
with no ideas of their own. The 
editorials are an appeal to rea- 
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Not botched with prejudice, their 
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the rest of the world see America? 
Max Freedman in Washington 
and Alistair Cooke in New York 
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ica—a refreshing and unusual 
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@ information. Comprehensive ar- 
ticles which provide new mean- 
ing and uf di J ve di 
today’s events. Such articles as 
“The Arab Capital — Bagdad or 
Cairo”, “East Germany in Check”, 
“A Remedy for Inflation”, ‘Rebel 
Army in Algeria”, “Cypriots in 
Detention’. 

*@ Book reviews. Articles on art and 
music, marginal notes on London 
and the lighter side of life furnish 
you with stimulating entertain- 
ment. 

@ All the good things a newspaper 
provides will be found to a 
greater degree in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly. This edition 
is flown overnight every week 
from England and mailed to you 
in the United States. 
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donald has an exceptional eye for 
the criminal, odd, and inconsistent 
fragment of a complex situation. He 
puts such fragments under a focus so 
strong that the microscopic purity is 
in itself staggering. But the fragment 
cannot be put back into any sort of 
useful pattern. It provides no basis 
for future experience, no aid to gen- 
eralization. 

Take, for example, his hair-raising 
description of Birkenau and Mai- 
danek, where Jews were efficiently 
exterminated in enormous numbers. 
With a pitiless skill Macdonald 
traces out the horror of these camps 
and then asks the question, “Who is 
responsible?” The Allies, he argues, 
are surely not blameless, for they 
made the decision to bomb German 
civilian centers. The German people 
hardly knew of the camps and in any 
case were powerless to prevent what 
happened. Slowly it emerges that no 
one is .responsible. And _ instantly 
these enormities become bleached 
and shrunken, oddly suspended be- 
yond solution and generalization. 
And tinier. 

When he turns to the domestic 
scene Macdonald is sharp and acid 
and antic, although he overestimates 
the interest of readers in radical 
politics of the 1930's. With a cool eye 
he sketches in the battles between 
the Stalinists, Shachtmanites, the 
Socialist Labor Party, the Lovestone- 
ites, Dewey, Burnham, the Partisan 
Review, and the colorful array of 
short-lived periodicals. There are 
waspish attacks on Trotsky, and 
stings fly back from Mexico. Factions 
form and dissolve, tempers rage, man- 
ifestoes are issued. It is intricate, 
arcane, confusing, and utterly trivial. 
These groups had nothing to do with 
broad policy, no impact on events, 
no working-class following, indeed no 
following of any kind. It was their 
very minuteness, their striving for a 
functionless purity, the delicious 
pleasure of gossip and personality 
slicing, that kept them at it. Their 
story tells something about the hu- 
man condition but not much about 
politics. It is odd that none of them 
sensed this. 


Never Dull, Seldom Relevant 


It is almost impossible for Mac- 
donald to be dull or to be dishon- 
est. What is more difficult is for 
him to be relevant. He will fasten 
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on a target, take expert aim, and 
then a liberal tic causes him to shift 
targets and the new target is bewil- 
dering. The book McCarthy and His 
Enemies, Macdonald illustrates, is 
dishonest, but so is most of the “lib- 
eral” and radical press; Howard Fast 
and his friends are not revolution- 
aries, but “quite the contrary”; 
Gandhi is not a mystic, but im- 
mensely practical; McCarthy was a 
liar, but Marshall richly deserved 
much of his lashing; Russia is woe- 
fully evil, but bourgeois countries 
are not much better; Luce’s proposal 
for a “cultural” magazine would be 
silly because the Nation has already 
confused all the possible readership. 
All of these things may be true, but 
they do not add up to much. 

There is a reason for this. Mac- 
donald is an artist who by some odd 
mistake stumbled into politics. The 
artist is responsible only for the frag- 
ment of reality he chooses to work 
on, but the political theorist is re- 
sponsible for some sort of overview 
and it is a dread responsibility. Mac- 
donald simply lacks a politics. It is 


The Monotony 


Of Promiscuity 


WARREN G. BOVEE 


Gus Came RUNNING, by James Jones. 
Scribner. $7.50. 

In From Here to Eternity, Karen 
Holmes speaks to the mask of herself 
in the mirror: 

“Leave me, Mask, she said at it. 

“If, replied the Mask, you shrink 
from evil when its cloak is flung 
upon your shoulders, the more close- 
ly will it wrap its suffocating folds 
around you.” 

In Some Came Running, Gwen 
French was reading one of her 
father’s occult books, and “in one of 
them, a thin little volume called 
Light on the Path, she had read a 
phrase that leaped out at her from 
the page ‘Shun not the cloak of evil, 
for if you do it will be yours to wear.’ 
It leaped out bodily at her and into 
her heart and mind and she read on: 
‘And if you turn with horror from it, 


like watching a surgeon who can cut 
through with consummate skill to a 
malignancy—and can neither excise 
it nor sew his way back out. He can 
only remark it. Macdonald, who can 
be acidly bright on the principles 
and standards of others, becomes 
curiously obscurantist on his own 
faith when he writes: “We must look 
both more widely and more deeply 
for relief from the dilemma of increas. 
ing political impotence accompanied 
by increasing political responsibility. 
To our essential humanity and toa 
more sensitive and passionate respect 
for our own and other people's hu- 
manity.” This, plus an implicit faith 
in something like a syndicalist vision 
and spontaneous revolution, is the 
most solid aspect of Macdonald's 
politics. 


OWEVER, no man should be actit- 

icized for what is a rare and use- 
ful talent. For bright, hard, isolated 
insights Macdonald is unsurpassed. 
His very fascination with these in- 
sights makes him incapable of any 
general view of politics. 


when it is flung upon your shoulders, 
it will cling the more closely to 
you.’ ” 

These passages might suggest that 
James Jones’s second novel is but a 
reprise of his first. In a way it is un- 
fortunate that this is not true. The 
earlier novel had power; Some Came 
Running, in spite of the six years 
that went into writing its 1,266 pages, 
has not. Eternity re-created an en- 
vironment of suppression, tedium, 
and enforced conformity in which 
we were quite willing to believe that 
an Army sergeant would try 
“make” the captain’s wife “simply 
to express himself,” and that the 
captain’s wife would give herself to 
him for much the same reason. In 
Some Came Running, however, the 
tedium and frustrations which e?- 
gulf the characters are of their own 
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making, and we find it difficult to 

thize with those who, having 
made their sordid beds, express an- 
guish at the thought of lying in 


In his second novel, Jones has at- 
tempted to record the generally hum- 
drum thoughts and actions of a con- 
siderable segment of the population 
of Parkman, Illinois, during the pe- 
riod between the end of the Second 
World War and the beginning of the 
Korean War. Brushing sense and 
syntax aside, he rumbles along, writ- 
ing pontifically of common lore, 
esoteric occultism, and ubiquitous 
sex. Relentlessly, he tells us all, not 
once but again and again and again. 


oa HirsH, owner of a jewelry 
store, has lived in Parkman all his 
life. He fights (in private) with his 
wife, doesn’t understand his daugh- 
ter, hates his father. And what is his 
great consuming dream? Mr. Jones 
tells us at least six times: he wants 
to build a modernistic business site 
and have inscribed on it, in letters 
five feet tall, HIRSH BLOCK. Frank had 
ordered his more complex younger 
brother, Dave, out of town nineteen 
years ago because, by getting a coun- 
try girl pregnant, he had smirched 
the family name. When Dave re- 
turns, he brings with him decora- 
tions won in the Battle of the Bulge, 
two published novels, and a publish- 
er’s certificate to the effect that he 
possesses “penetrating insight.” The 
quality of this insight, which is 
juvenile and pedestrian, can be 
judged by two instances. When 
Gwen French, college teacher and 
mentor to Parkman’s bevy of young 
writers, says of her own writing that 
“I sometimes think one of my trou- 
bles is that it isnt painful enough 
for me, doesnt really cause me 
enough real agony,” Dave is amazed: 
‘It was an unusually perceptive state- 
ment for her to make, one that 
showed a pretty thorough knowledge 
of the workings of the creative mind 
at least as he had come to under- 
stand it.” And when Wally Dennis, 
be of Gwen French's protégés, com- 
hents that the trouble with Thomas 
olfe was that “he never got any 
bider,” Dave is “startled by the per- 
eption.” 
Mainly, Dave is concerned not 
ith insights but with sex. So are 
ll the other characters in the 
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A Southern 
liberal writes 





A book you'll enjoy 
Gerald W. 
FOR ) Johnson’s 


= DIXIE . entertaining defense 


of nonconformists 
By HARRY S. ASHMORE 


Executive Editor, The Little THE LUNATIC 


Rock Arkansas Gazette 
“Merits the adjective great. This FRINGE 
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book, those in Frank Hirsh’s ‘coterie 
of Parkman respectables just as fer- 
vently as those in Dave Hirsh’s cara- 
van of low-lifers. They think, talk, 
read about sex, and, of course, par- 
ticipate in numerous varieties of 
sexual acts. “It was really all only 
sex. All. Everything. The game and 
the profession of the universe. Money 
was made, and music written, books 
were written, statues, poems, govern- 
ments fell. All. All for sex.” In Some 
Came Running, however, the notion 
that sexual repression and inhibition 
are the roots of anxieties and 
psychoses has been turned around 
and thrown back in the psychiatrists’ 
faces; it is sexual expression and sex- 
ual exhibition that dominate the 
anxious and psychotic characters of 
Some Came Running. If the book 
has any moral, it is this: how dull 
and unsatisfying is sex without love! 


B” NEED one be dull and repeti- 
tious to prove this, or any other 
point? Jones seems to think so. With- 
in four pages he relentlessly pounds 
out “took the phone stolidly,” “said 
stolidly,” “said-stolidly,” “said stolid- 
ly,” “said stolidly,” “said stolidly.” 
Elsewhere in the long, generally ir- 
relevant passages devoted to Frank 
and Dave's estranged parents, we 
read: “He wished (his mind froze:) 
Elvira would find out about it. . .” 
and “She had never forsaken God 
like (her mind froze stiffly:) Victor 
had done”—on and on through sev- 
eral dozen “frozen” references. 

From Here to Eternity did not 
win for Jones a reputation as a styl- 
ist, yet there he did manage to avoid 
such a sentence as this: “Frank was 
then already married and his wife 
pregnant to the daughter of the man 
who owned the cheap notion-semi- 
jewelry store he worked for which he 
later developed with his own blood 
into exclusiveness and was already 
having his own girl friends on the 
side one of them the store’s book- 
keeper whom his wife’s father now 
dead had slept with for years.” 

Within this bloated body of words 
there still flicker some sparks of 
talent. Yet in comparison with From 
Here to Eternity’s crude but recog- 
nizable humanity, Some Came Run- 
ning is like Frankenstein’s laborious- 
ly constructed monster: a creature 
with the body of a giant and the 
mind of an idiot. 
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URELY ACADEMIC, by Stringfellow Barr. 

Simon and Schuster. $3.95. 

As a novelist, Stringfellow Barr has 
an impressive absence of qualifica- 
tions. He prepared for the craft by 
being a college professor and college 
president—he was the founder of the 
so-called Great Books program at St. 
John’s College, Annapolis. These 
professions are presumed to prepare 
a man at most for premature senility, 
and he has produced his first novel 
at the age of sixty. This is approxi- 
mately thirty years after the modal 
American novelist reaches his peak 
and begins his irretrievable descent 
into alcohol. 

More seriously, close inspection of 
Mr. Barr’s book shows that he is 
weak on plot and construction. Epi- 
sodes are suddenly cooked up out 
of nothing and handed to the reader 
to digest as best he can. The men 
and women undergo highly im- 
plausible changes of character as 
conditions require. His handling of 
sex can perhaps best be described 
as deanly. Yet despite these formida- 
ble handicaps, Mr. Barr has written 
an interesting, amusing, and indu- 
bitably brutal novel. 


AS MIGHT be expected, it is about 
university life; the setting is an 
awesome academic slum somewhere 
west of Chicago. As the story opens, 
the president, a man whose moronic 
tendencies are mitigated only by his 
willingness to scrounge money wher- 
ever and from whomever it can be 
had—is about to be called to the 
lusher pastures of the state A. & M. 
(Mr. Barr should know that all but 
the most resistant of these once bucol- 
ic institutions are now state colleges 
where they have not become univer- 
sities.) The principal professor of 
economics, an uncharacteristically as- 
sertive man for his profession, gets 
ready to take over. He is both helped 
and. hurt by the fact that he has 
recently emerged as one of the na- 
tion’s leading exponents of People’s 


Capitalism—helped by the fame 
but hurt because one or two of 
the trustees have heard that the 
whole concept smacks of Russia or 
even of Eisenhower. He is also both 
helped and hurt by the fact that his 
wife is the campus bitch. 

Into this situation strides the pro- 
fessor of history, an exceptionally 
mousy character who has suddenly 
acquired eminence because of his 
colleagues’ belief that he is doing 
secret work for Washington. In fact 
he isn’t. But this no one knows, for 
the project is so secret that he cannot 
be asked what he is doing, or indeed 
whether he is doing anything. From 
this point on, the “plot” thickens. 

That it does could hardly matter 
less, for the plot is important only as 
the occasion for a series of admirably 
satirical vignettes of university life: 
a conference to consider the alloca- 
tion of research funds, a faculty 
meeting, a department meeting on 
the curriculum, a faculty cocktail 
party, commencement, the inaugura- 
tion of the new president. 

There was never a university quite 
so bad as Mr. Barr’s—on this point 
someone is fairly certain to accuse 
him of giving aid and comfort to 
the nation’s enemies. But there is 
enough that is banal, pretentious, 
and even asinine in university ad- 
ministration, politics, and liturgy to 
provide Mr. Barr with a defensible 
tie to reality. He has merely made 
what is pretty bad totally bad. 


HE FUNCTION of this novel is, no 

doubt, a special one and in e& 
sence therapeutic. It has already 
served as a solvent for Mr. Bart's 
aggressions (which plainly are quite 
phenomenal), and he must be a more 
relaxed and happy man as a result. 
I would suppose that a number of 
his academic readers will discover 
that it does the same for them. In 
any case, faculty wives should try the 
book out on their husbands’ before 
resorting to poison. 
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